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Cathedral Christmas Cards 


Latest Series for 1935 “Now Ready 


Two of Twelve Appropriate 
and Unusually 
Artistic Religious Greetings 


| 
Seven cards are reproductions of 
ae ’ Christmas art masterpieces—several 
j oe a with colorful Florentine borders. 
j ale i 3 These greetings suggest the deeper 
meaning of Christmas—that it is 
the birthday anniversary of our 
; Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Two of the other cards are asso- 
ciated with Washington Cathedral 
—a reproduction in full color of a 
panel from the reredos in the Chil- 
j dren’s Chapel, and a winter view of 
the Choir and Apse taken from the 
Pilgrim Steps during a snow storm. 
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Why not spread the true spirit of 
Christmas as a self-giving person? 


All those who wish to order a set 
of these real Christmas cards are 
invited to send a contribution of 
$1.00 or more as their interest in 
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may dictate. The funds raised 
through this effort give employment 
to many people and help maintain 
the Cathedral’s worship and work. 








TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 
MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I wish to order_._____._____. ...set(s) of the Cathedral Christmas Cards which reflect 
the sacred significance of Christmas. 


Enclosed please find $ . in payment for the cards and as my offering 
towards the worship and work of the Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital as authorized by charter 
from Congress in 1893. 
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T has long been the privilege of this 85 year old institu- 
tion to render official and private assistance at the 


Washington Cathedral. 


The fine tradition . . . the almost limitless scope of 
Joseph Gawler Sons’ superlative service, are things which 


mere monetary considerations cannot obtain. 





To correct, however, the unfortunate impression that our 
quality services are necessarily expensive, we list the price range 
of our last 1,000 adult funerals. 


NUMBER OF 
RANGE SERVICES 
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JOSEPH GAWLER SONS, Inc. 


Acrrep B. GawLer : Water A. GawLer : Wititiam A. GawLer : JosepH H. Gaw er 


1750-2-4-6-8 Penna. Ave., N. W. NAtional 5512-5513 


A Washington Institution Since 1850 
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Cathedral School 


Resident and day girls 10-19. 
Thorough college preparation 
and general course. Music, 
art and dramatics. Hockey, 
riding, tennis. Catalogue. 


Washington’s 
Largest Trust 
Company 


Capital — $3,400,000 


Surplus—3,400,000 


Bgauvorr 
Elementary Day School. Boys and 
girlsk—Beginners through grade IV. Girls 
—Grades V-VIII. 


/AMERICAN SECURITY 
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Tue BisHop oF WASHINGTON 
President Board of Trustees 


15th and Penna. Ave. 


Maset B. Turner, Principal 


Five Convenient Offices 
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Cathedral Close, Washington, D. C. 
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Ecclesiastical 
Decoration 


Wood — Marble 


58-84 CHARLES STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Studio 
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1918-1932 Harford Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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A New Beginnin3, 


By THE BisHop oF WASHINGTON 


HILLIPS BROOKS once said that “it is a fine thing to come to 

a new beginning.” 

After three years of “watchful waiting” and earnest prayer, work 
was begun during the summer on the South Transept and already, though 
partially done, gives evidence of the great beauty that will characterize the 
recessed portal in this noble portion of the Cathedral. 

The gift of fifty thousand dollars by Mrs. James Parmelee made this 
unit of the work possible. She made her offering in the hope that it might 
encourage others to join her in carrying this Transept to completion. She 
has recently made a further gift of forty thousand dollars to be applied to 
the construction of the Crossing which, when completed, will unite the 
North Transept with the Great Choir thereby increasing greatly the seating 
capacity of the Cathedral and adding measurably to its dignity and beauty. 

This added space will afford some eight hundred seats, giving the 
then completed portions of the Cathedral seating accommodations for con- 
gregations of twenty-five hundred. 

The repeated notable services held at the Cathedral make this addi- 
tional space most necessary. The great Ter Sanctus reredos, which will be 
one of the most beautiful in the world, is nearing completion. 

This brief report of progress should give freshened impulse to all 
those who are endeavoring to carry forward the work of building a “House 
of Prayer for all people” in the Nation’s Capital. 

___ [ appeal to our widely scattered friends to bend all their efforts that, 
in these critical days, this splendid Witness to a Nation’s Faith may be 
carried on without further interruption. 
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The Editor’s Pilgrimage 


Grateful Remembrances of Midsummer Hours Spent in Liverpool, Chester, 
London and Canterbury 


Y first view of the new Angli- 
ean Cathedral in Liverpool 
came rather unexpectedly late 

one July afternoon when the taxicab 
failed to ascend St. James’ Mount. As 
we turned about (to coast down hill 
and transfer to another cab with more 
powerful motor), there was a towering 
mass of warm, red sandstone! Even 
without the central tower, soon to be 
erected through a generous memorial 
gift from one family, the portion of the 
fabric thus far completed gives one a 
sense of tremendous height. Here will 
stand a majestic House of God, chal- 
lenging the attention of voyagers as 
their ships approach the second great 
commercial port in England. 

How could the work have gone for- 


ARCHITECTS’ SKETCH OF 


LIVERPOOL 


6 


ward, steadily, with Merseyside con- 
sidered a ‘‘depressed area’’ since 1927 
and with 40,000 names on the Roll of 
Honor in the War Memorial Transept? 

These thoughts came to mind as 
one journeyed to Grassendale Park in 
the suburbs where Colonel and Mrs, 
Vere E. Cotton, O.B.E., extended cor- 
dial hospitality in their home, ‘‘ Lang- 
dale.’’ 

Colonel Cotton has been the prinei- 
pal interpreter of Liverpool Cathedral 
through the ministry of the printed 
word in recent years. He is the author 
of the official handbook on sale in the 
bookstall. For ten years he has edited 
the illustrated quarterly bulletin of the 
Liverpool Cathedral Committee and is 
an officer of ‘‘Cathedral Builders,”’ 


CATHEDRAL WHEN COMPLETED 
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their fellowship of annual subscribers 
which corresponds to the National 
Cathedral Association in the United 
States. He has been an occasional con- 
tributor to THe CaTHEDRAL AGE and 
has frequently furnished photographs 
for these pages. 

It was a real pleasure to meet, face 
to face, the man with whom you had 
been corresponding for a decade and 
to talk at length with him about prob- 
lems and opportunities that are com- 
mon to the Cathedrals-in-the-making in 
our respective cities. 

My first commission was to deliver a 
eolored sketch of the coat-of-arms of 
Washington Cathedral which is to be 
incorporated in a stained glass window 
in the Liverpool edifice, devoted to the 
history and expansion of the Church. 

As I heard Colonel Cotton and sev- 
eral of his associates tell of their plans 
for the next few years, I found the 
answer to my initial questions. They 


are carrying forward, quietly and with 
no spectacular features, the ‘‘ colossal 
undertaking’’ set forth in the Pastoral 
Letter written by Bishop F. J. Cha- 


vasse in 1901: 
“*The effort must be great 
‘*The effort must be united 
“*The effort must be sustained 
“‘The effort must be made with 
increasing prayer.”’ 

The first Bishop of Washington, 
Henry Y. Satterlee, concluded the pref- 
ace of his book ‘‘The Building of A 
Cathedral’’ that same year with these 
words : 

‘The Cathedral ideal beckons us 
onward. 

“It points to the dawning Christ 
light. 

“Tt is ours, in our time and gen- 
eration to realize—that is, make 
real in our thought and action 
the grandeur of our ideal .. . 

Bishops Chavasse and Satterlee were 
men of vision. I hope they met at the 
Lambeth Conference in 1900 to share 
inspirations on the Cathedrals already 
taking form in their hearts. 

On the morning after my arrival in 
Liverpool, I took the tramway into 
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town and entered the Cathedral as a 
pilgrim. Again, as from the outside, 
the first impressions are those of vast- 
ness in the height, the massive columns, 
and the size of the windows. ‘‘ Here 
you may, if you will, experience the 
feeling of a building hewn out of the 
solid rock’’—to quote the ‘‘ Interpret- 
ers’ Book’’ for sale in the book stall. 
*‘The deep recesses of the roof vault- 
ing, the great shadows in the groining, 
give the sensation of an underground 
cavern, reminding us of the vast silent 
periods before man’s voice was heard 
and of the caves where he developed 
the primitive beginnings of his religion 
and art.’’ 

Canon E. H. B. Soulby, the Dean’s 
procter, was my escort through those 
portions of the Cathedral thus far com- 
pleted including the Choir and Sanctu- 
ary, the North and South Choir 
Transepts (Liverpool’s design provides 
double Transepts on either side of the 
Central Tower), the Lady Chapel and 
Chapter House. He emphasized salient 
features of Sir Giles Seott’s original 
and daring architectural plan based on 
Bishop Chavasse’s imperative that the 
Central Space—or what we would eall 
the Crossing in most Gothie Cathedrals 
—must afford room for congregations 
of three thousand worshipers, all of 
whom will be able to see the preacher. 

Already experience is proving that 
this will be none too large. The Central 
Space will form the hub of a wheel 
from which the spokes of the Choir 
and Nave project. It is designed a defi- 
nite size to accommodate a definite 
congregation. 

If you would see the Reredos in all 
its beauty, Canon Soulby said, you 
should come to the People’s Service at 
8:30 P. M. on a winter’s night and see 
the whole of the Choir in darkness and, 
framed in this darkness, the Reredos 
ablaze with light. It is a thick massive 
wall of sandstone similar to the rest of 
the building, cut and carved and par- 
tially guilded in order that ‘‘the fig- 
ures may more easily help the eye to 
rise from the Altar to the Christ who 
was made perfect through suffering.’’ 
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In the center is 
the Crucifixion. 
Underneath is 
the Last Sup- 
per with eleven 
Disciples—Ju- 
das having al- 
ready gone on 
his mission of 
betrayal. 

In the Chap- 
ter House, gift 
of the West 
Lancashire 
Provincial Free 
and Accepted 
Masons, in 
memory of the 
Earl of Lath- 
om, we inspect- 
ed five massive 
oak chests con- 
taining robes 
of the Cathe- 
dral clergy. 
The robes are 
designed to 
harmonize with 
the tints of the 
building. The 
choir, for ex- 
ample, wear 
eassocks of a 
red rust color 
with surplices 
and ruffs of 
unbleached lin- 
en, avoiding 
the harshness 
of a dead white 
surplice. The 
vergers wear 
gowns of apple 
green, which 
acts as an effective foil to the prevail- 
ing redness of the stone. 

So it was quite evident when Canon 
T. E. A. Davey conducted evensong 
later in the day that no effort has been 
spared to achieve a unity between the 
building, its services and those who 
take part in them. It was a week-day 
service that brought you thankfully to 
your knees. 


1 
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CONGREGATIONS OF 3,000 WILL BE ABLE TO SEE THE PREACHER 


The Lord Bishop of Liverpool, the 
Right Reverend Albert A. David, D.D., 
asked Colonel Cotton and the editor to 
luncheon at the Exchange Club. Dr. 
David sent cordial greetings to the 
Bishop of Washington who had visited 
Liverpool in 1930 following the Lam- 
beth Conference. He recalled, with a 
smile, his contribution to THE CATHE- 
DRAL AGE several years ago in reply to 
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THE REREDOS SHOULD BE SEEN ABLAZE WITH LIGHT ON WINTER NIGHT 


certain criticisms of Liverpool Cathe- 
dral and all Cathedrals made by 
A. Edward Newton writing in The At- 
lantic Monthly. 

We talked of Cathedrals until coffee 
was served in the library and then 
turned to various subjects ranging 
from the ‘‘New Deal’’ to reminiscences 
of Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt. 


Returning to the Cathedral site with 
Colonel Cotton, we signed a book in 
the Clerk of the Works’ Office, absolv- 
ing the building contractors of liability, 
and then began our upward climb with- 
in the outer wall of the section under 
construction. We ascended slowly (it 
was immediately after luncheon) by a 
circular stairway with treads just about 
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large enough to give one a foothold. It 
reminded me of a similar stairway in 
our Cathedral crypt leading from the 
Chapel of the Resurrection to the South 
Transept—perhaps thirty-five steps in 
all. We counted 297 steps in the Liver- 
pool climb and then lost track. Num- 
bers were crowded out by mounting 
impressions. 

The fascinating journey within these 
warm sandstone walls required about 
twenty minutes with several halts for 
rest—one at the level where the stone 
masons were working. Arriving at last 
at the conerete girdle around the me- 
morial Tower - that - is - to - be, we ob- 
tained a matchless view of Liverpool, 
the Mersey River, and Birkenhead to- 
wards the Irish Sea. Almost beneath 
us from that perspective—although it 
is actually some distance away—lay the 
site of the proposed Roman Catholic 
Cathedral on Brownlow Hill, marked 
by a baldachino and used for outdoor 
worship in favorable weather.* 


While I regained normal breathing 


*See article on ‘Liverpool's Great New Cathe- 
dral”’ in Midsummer, 1933, issue of THR CATHEDRAL 
AcEe—Vol. VIII, No. 2. 


pace and accustomed myself to what 
might be called the ‘‘high point’’ in 
my Cathedral editorial experience, 
Colonel Cotton explained the function 
of the large steel girders on which our 
hands rested. They form the founda- 
tion of the framework from which the 
bells are to be hung. 


Owing to the size and design of these 
girders, they might be termed ‘‘The 
Tower Bridge’’ for they are to bridge 
the huge space within the Tower walls. 
They are, in no sense, ties joining the 
walls. That function is performed by 
the concrete girdle on which the two 
pairs of diagonal girders rest. These 
girders are only fixed at one end, the 
other resting on roller bearings, thus 
allowing for expansion and contraction 
due to variations of temperature. 

The crane, familiarly called ‘‘Big 
Jim,’’ deals only with loads under five 
tons to a height of 285 feet, so the steel 
work had to be taken up in sections 
and erected in situ, a phrase that enters 
frequently into Cathedral building and 
decoration. 

Total weight of the finished steel 
work will be about 220 tons and the 


MANUSCRIPTS WERE ONCE COPIED IN CHESTER CATHEDRAL CLOISTERS 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY WELCOMES THOUSANDS OF AMERICAN PILGRIMS EACH SUMMER 


overall length of the four lattice gird- 
ers is 82 feet. The plate girders sup- 
porting them have a length of 41 feet 
and a depth of 4 feet. 

Another long look at the great city 
this ‘‘Church of the Resurrection’’ is 
to serve through untold centuries, and 
we begin our descent. 

When the new section, united with 
the South Choir Transept by the Ran- 
kin Porch, is complete, perhaps in 1938, 
it will be consecrated and brought into 
use. The building of the Tower can 
then be proceeded with immediately 
owing to the generous gift of £220,000 
from Lord Vestey and his brother, Sir 
Edmund Vestey, in memory of their 
parents.* The year 1940 has been given 
as a possible date for its completion, 
depending somewhat on the raising of 
a considerable sum to finish the present 
section on which the Vestey Tower will 
stand. 

After the Tower has been raised to 
its great height of 308 feet, and if addi- 
tional gifts will have been received in 
the meantime, the Nave will be added. 


_ *See article on ‘‘Cathedral Tower Soon to Rise” 
in Midsummer, 1934, issue, of THE CATHEDRAL 
Acre—Vol. [X, No. 2. 


Thus Liverpool Cathedral could be fin- 
ished by 1950. 

The vergers were making ready for 
the annual ‘‘School Leavers Service’’ 
as the shadows lengthened on St. 
James’ Mount. The Bishop of Liver- 
pool was to preach to a large group of 
young men and women as they finished 
school work and faced the sterner chal- 
lenge of living, creatively, in a troubled 
world. 

I wish I could have witnessed this 
demonstration of the Cathedral’s su- 
preme function—to bring the living 
God in close touch with human souls 
who need the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in their daily lives. 

At evensong the choir in unbleached 
linen robes and the verger in apple 
green marched in to sing, after the 
second lesson, these words written by 
Joseph Addison more than a century 
ago: 

‘‘When all thy mercies, Oh my God, 

My rising soul surveys— 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 

In wonder, love and praise.’’ 

An appropriate last memory of a 
first pilgrimage to Liverpool Cathe- 
dral. 
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CHOIR STALLS IN THE ABBEY 


Chester, with the ancient Roman 
wall running close to its Cathedral, is 
only forty minutes by rail from Liver- 
pool. On that journey, however, you 
step, if you are a Cathedral pilgrim, 
from the twentieth back to the tenth 
eentury. You go from one of the 
newest Cathedrals to one of which 
it is said, authoritatively: ‘‘We know 
that a church was here in 968 for in 
that year Edgar granted a Charter to 
the Canons and later the great Earl 
Leofric, the husband of Lady Godiva, 
gave them valuable presents.’’ 

On the cover of a little handbook 
for pilgrims written by the Dean of 
Chester’s son (who has been ordained 
to the priesthood since he visited the 
United States with his father ten 
years ago) one reads Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s lines: 

‘Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 

My staff of faith to walk upon, 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 

My bottle of salvation. 


My gown of glory, hope’s true gage; 

And thus I’ll take my pilgrimage.’’ 

Minor Canon Baxter, in the Dean’s 
absence, was waiting under the organ 
screen to welcome me and take me 
for a tour of the main features of this 
ancient building.* All thoughts of 
luncheon were forgotten when I fell 
under the spell of the devotional pil- 
grimage suggested by the hand il- 
luminated signs in all parts of the 
Cathedral and made articulate in the 
handbook. 

Here was really a ‘‘ House of Prayer 
for All People’’—a Cathedral that 
has been used in this most excellent 
way for centuries. You feel an affec- 
tion for the very uneven pavement 
stones because the depressions were 
made, doubtless, not only by footsteps 
through the years but by bended knees 
in moments of grief, joy, and per- 
plexity. 

Prayer seems instinct within these 
walls—natural, and simple in its exer- 
cise. 

Pilgrims make intercession in the 
Chapel of St. George in the South 
Transept for officers and men in the 
Cheshire regiment who gave their 
lives for ‘‘their King and Country in 
the Great War.’’ The Chapel of St. 
Oswald is the home of the Church of 
England Men’s Society while the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas is allotted to 
the Church Lads’ Brigade, the Boy 
Seouts, and kindred organizations. 

Suppose you are following, in your 
prayers, a missionary on the front 
line of God’s pioneers in some far 
distant land. The Chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalene and the Ascension is set 
apart as the special home of mission- 
ary organizations. On the miniature 
globe beneath the Cross you place 
your finger on the scene of your mis- 
sionary’s labors and then say your 
own sentences of remembrance. 

I chose Tokyo in Japan where the 
Acting Director of St. Luke’s Inter- 
national Hospital, since the lamented 


*See article on ‘Chester Cathedral—A Portrait 
Gallery in Stone,” by the Dean of Chester, in Mid- 
summer, 1931, issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE, Vol. 
VI, No. 2. 
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death of Dr. Rudolph Bolling Teusler, 
is the Right Reverend Norman Spen- 
eer Binsted, D.D., Bishop of Tohoku 
—confirmed, ordained and consecrated 
in St. Alban’s Parish Chureh on 
Mount Saint Alban. 

Near the baptistery is an attractive 
Children’s Corner to which the chil- 
dren bring their flowers and other 
offerings. This must be reserved for 
more detailed description in another 
article. 

The spirit of the pilgrim notices in 
Chester is indicated by this one on a 
pillar near the North Transept: 


‘‘Wree access to the whole Cathe- 
dral, both on Sundays and week 
days, is given to visitors in the con- 
fidence that they will in return— 

1. Be reverently appreciative of 
this holy and beautiful House of 
God and of all that is in it; 

2. Be still and quiet during all 
times of Divine Service; 

3. Say, before leaving, one prayer 
for themselves and for those who 
minister and worship here; 

4. Put into one of the boxes some 
contribution towards the stipends 
of the vergers and the care and 
upkeep of the building and _ its 
services. 

May THE Peace or Gop Go WITH 
you.”’ 


Free-will pilgrim offerings have in- 
ereased five or six fold since the Dean 
of Chester opened the Cathedral to 
the people without fees—a policy that 
has been adopted in nearly all. other 
English Cathedrals. 

But one must not linger too long 
in Chester with London and Canter- 
bury beckoning! 


* & & &€ 


Westminster Abbey was teeming 
with pilgrims late in the morning on a 
beautiful July day. (Incidentally I 
wore my raincoat only once in twenty- 
six days of English climate.) Among 
the Americans I saw ‘‘Daddy’’ Hall 
who is happiest when preaching to 
noonday crowds at Broad and Wall 


Streets in New York. Many of them 
later took seats in the Choir stalls for 
evensong, impressively rendered by 
choir and clergy in red cassocks. 

They sang the final ‘‘Amen’”’ far 
down the Nave near the simple slab 
which marks the grave of the Un- 
known Warrior. Memories come at 
flood tide to any World War veteran 
as he stands here. Perhaps he had 
known this son of England in the 
dugouts above Arras in the spring of 
1918 or seen him marching through 
the muddy trenches with the Scotch 
highlanders from Canada. Could he 
have been that lieutenant whose moth- 
er wrote from Edinburgh, long after 
the Armistice, for our recollection of 
his last days in battalion headquar- 
ters? Who knows? 

And even then another war cloud 
was gathering over Northern Africa 
with the lightning striking as this ar- 
ticle is written. 


HERE THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR SLEEPS 
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The vision of world peace, so neces- 
sary as an antidote to poisonous think- 
ing on conflicts between men and na- 
tions, had come clearly on the second 
Sunday in July. We were worshiping 
in the Cathedral Church of Christ in 
Oxford at a service called ‘‘The Unit- 
ing of the Nations.’’ 

Christ Church is the smallest of all 
the old English Cathedrals. A mag- 
nficent Norman edifice, it has fulfilled 
the joint purpose of serving the needs 
of the Diocese of Oxford and perform- 
ing the functions of a college chapel 
since 1546. Having earlier been the 
priory of St. Frideswide, the Cathe- 
dral possesses an antiquity exceeding 
that of the Cardinal College with its 
spacious quadrangle and the bells of 
Tom Tower booming 107 strokes at 
9:07 in the evening in honor of the 
original number of students. 

Nearly 2,500 men and women, repre- 
senting the Oxford groups in thirty 
nations, had formed in procession four 
deep on the cloister platforms that 
Sunday morning, waiting for the regu- 
lar service to be coneluded. When 
they moved quietly into the Cathedral, 
every chair was taken, including those 
in the galleries and in the far corner 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL 


RISES ABOVE 


near the shrine of St. Frideswide. I 
was a sectional steward or usher post- 
ed in the North Transept. Those who 
could not find seats sat on hassocks 
in the aisles. 

The procession was a practical dem- 
onstration of ‘‘the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding.’’ Among 
the thirty national ensigns one saw 
those of France and Germany, car- 
ried by the sons and daughters of men 
who were engaged in death struggle on 
the Western Front another Sunday 
morning only seventeen years ago, 
The new generation is finding through 
self surrender and loyalty to Christ 
the pathway to peace. 

Men and women from Ireland, 
South Africa and India marched side 
by side with their English brothers 
and sisters. All old resentments were 
banished. It was First Century Chris- 
tian Fellowship—a love feast on the 
march towards better days. 

Lord Addington from the House of 
Peers, Canon B. H. Streeter as Pro- 
vost of Queen’s College in Oxford, and 
the Right Reverend Foss Westcott, 
D.D., Metropolitan of India, were the 
speakers. They agreed with the British 
statesman who said recently, ‘‘ Human 
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wisdom has failed.’’ All three’ ad- 
dresses must be summarized here in a 
few sentences: 

‘*A national leader has said that the 
Oxford group is supernational. Expe- 
rience has shown that internationalism 
has not succeeded. Nationalism can 
unite a nation. Supernationalism can 
unite the world. Therefore, God-con- 
trolled supernationalism is the only 
enduring foundation for world peace. 

‘*To change the world we must first 
of all change the individual. Eradi- 
eate from human nature everything in 
it that is hateful and impure—sin, 
fear, hate and pride—and you will 
transform relations between individu- 
als. From the betterment of relation- 
ships between individuals will result 
naturally the betterment of relation- 
ships between families, 
classes, nations and 
races.’’ 

The Arehbishop of 
York, soon to visit Mount 
Saint Alban, says there 
are two reasons why 
Christian people have not 


yet persuaded their Gov- 
ernments to use only pa- 


cifie means for settle- 
ment of disputes: 

‘‘First—We have not 
as yet learnt to apply 
our faith to this prob- 
lem—the Christian con- 
science is not yet sensi- 
tive on this point. 

**Secondly—Our_ wor- 
ship of Jesus Christ is 
incomplete—we do not 
uphold His absolute au- 
thority over all parts of 
life.’’ 


* * * * 


The Cathedral and 
Metropolitan Chureh of 
Christ dominates the pic- 
turesque town of Can- 
terbury as one approaches 
its precinets by train or 
motor. Etching itself in 


soft gray against a blue THIRTY 
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summer sky, the Bell Harry Tower 
can be seen for a long distance. 
From its stones was fashioned the 
Canterbury ambon or pulpit to be 
installed in the Crossing of Wash- 
ington Cathedral after the overhead 
vaulting is completed—a symbol of 
the Chureh’s continuity down through 
the ages. 

For the first chureh here of which 
history speaks is linked with St. Au- 
gustine whose chair or patriarchal seat 
is found in the little eastern chapel 
of the ‘‘Corona.’’ It preserves the 
ancient design of a Roman state-chair 
and is very old. Every Archbishop 
of Canterbury uses this chair at his 
enthronment. 


(To be continued) 


NATIONS FIND “THE WAY OF PEACE” 





New Chapters in Symbolism 


The Carving of the High Altar, Ter Sanctus Reredos, and Cathedra in 
Washington Cathedral 


By Agnes Peter 


"Tite High Altar is in place and 
the Ter Sanctus Reredos com- 
posed of five parts, the central 
section and its four side wings, the 
Cathedra, and the Credence Table, 
are now being erected and will be 
completed shortly in the Cathedral 
Chureh at Washington. 

An altar has been ‘‘the place of 
sacrifice,’’ and closely associated with 
worship from the awakening of man’s 
religious instinct as shown in the 
Bible when Noah ‘‘builded an altar 
unto the Lord.’’ The glorious Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem shaped itself about 
an altar, and about an altar is rising, 
stone on stone, Washington Cathedral. 

From the 
“Quarries of 
Solomon,” near 
the Damascus 
Gate of the 
Holy City, the 
stone was hewn. 
Such stones 
must have felt 
in that rocky 
hill without the 
wall, near to a 
place ealled 
Calvary, the 
mighty quak- 
ings of the awe- 
struck earth, 
when, through 
man, the Lord 
of All Creation 
suffered death 
upon the Cross. 

These stones 
brought to 
America, given 
by all the Dio- 
ceses and Mis- 
sionary Dis- 
triets of the 
Church, formed 
the Jerusalem 


Altar temporarily located in the Lit- 
tle Sanctuary on Mount Saint Alban, 
before even a drawing had been made 
of the Cathedral. Of rectangular form, 
it measures twelve feet long, three 
feet five inches high, and slightly 
more than three feet broad, and is 
without ornamentation save for the 
bronze “Jerusalem” cross in the cen- 
ter front. Carved lettering on its 
sides record, in words of the New 
Testament, the truth of the Cruci- 
fixion, the Burial, the Resurrection, 
and the Ascension of Our Lord. 

On the space in front of the Altar 
will be inset twelve stones from the 
Chapel of Moses on Mount Siani, 
sacred to the 
memory of the 
“Receiving of 
the Law.” Upon 
these stones in 
Washington Ca- 
thedral, the 
priest will stand 
when he recites 
the Ten Com- 
mandments to 
the people. 

The prophetic 
words spoken 
at its consecra- 
tion, thirty- 
three years 
ago: “Around 
this altar in 
God’s good time 
the Cathedral 
will shape _it- 
self,” have now 
been fulfilled. 

It stands as a 
witness to the 
only service of 
public worship 
ordained by 
Christ Himself. 


The High Al- MARTHA 
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tar is detached, if correctly placed, 
as in the early churches. The minor 
altars only were attached to the 
walls, according to the ritual and ad- 
hered to by the Orthodox and East- 
ern Churches. The Bishop’s Chair 
(the Cathedra) behind the altar facing 
the congregation, was continued by 
these Churches, whereas in the West, 
it is placed in front on one side. 
However, well into the 13th century, 
it continued behind the altar, as in 
the Cathedral of Rheims. 

A eanopy, or baldachino, originally 
surmounted the altar, from which 
were suspended hangings to hide it 
from view, but, with the growth of 
the churches, these were abandoned 
and the larger Sanctuary was _ in- 
closed by the Iconostasis of the East 
and the Choir-sereen of the West. 

The aisles of the Cathedrals where 
a martyr-tomb or reliquary was visited 
by thousands of pilgrims, were ex- 
tended as an ambulatory around the 
Apse, through which to the intoning 
of litanies, great processions passed. 
The upper portion of these reliquaries, 
directly back of the High Altar, be- 
came the Reredos. This word derived 
from the Latin ad retro dos, or the 
Old French areredos, means ‘‘at the 
back of.’’ In course of time the deriva- 
tives, Reredos and Retable, only re- 
ferred to what was back of an altar, 
regardless of whether it was carved 
or painted wood, tryptich, carved 
sereen of stone, or brocaded hangings, 
though the latter have generally been 
ealled ‘‘dossal’’ or ‘‘dorsal.’’ 

The difficult problem of a Reredos 
for Washington Cathedral, due to its 
polygonal apse termination, was 
studied carefully by the architects, 
Messrs. Frohman, Robb and _ Little. 
Finally a full sized model of the cen- 
tral section was placed in the Cathe- 
dral for further study of its propor- 
tions and scale of details. A com- 
pletely revised design was the result. 
Before completing the final working 
drawings, other drawings were pre- 
pared showing all the figures in order 
to determine the adaptability of the 


various positions and costumes from 
the architectural and symbolic view- 
point. 

Angelo Lualdi, a Boston seulptor, 
was intrusted with the commission for 
all the bas-relief and figure-work ; that 
which he has completed has been done 
with fine technique and spiritual un- 
derstanding. The Hilgartner Marble 
Company of Baltimore received the 
contract for the Reredos which they 
are bringing to completion satisfac- 
torily. 

An interesting feature of its execu- 
tion was the architectural carving un- 
der constant supervision of the ar- 
chitects from full-sized drawings with- 
out the use of models. The artisans 
earved typical portions of the orna- 
ment and were then directed as to 
contour, depth of cutting, and proper 
character. Many of the carvers, ex- 
perienced only in classical and modern 
schools, and others working meticu- 
lously from a model, acquired a new 
skill and personal technique in the 
three-dimensional form while engaged 
in this novel return to the Medieval 
manner of working. 

They were encouraged to vary the 
designs according to their own crea- 
tive skill, and their latent facility was 
stimulated, as shown in odd decorative 
fancies varying the character of what 
in most designs would be a mere 
repetition of units. This has been 
one of the factors in a fine artistic 
achievement. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Frohman 
said: ‘‘This Reredos, or in facet any 
work of art, is as a storage battery, 
giving out what is put into it, no 
more and no less. Under modern 
conditions mouldings and_ tracery 
must be eut exactly to full-sized 
drawings furnished by the architect 
as the artisans do not seem to have 
the ability in architectural design 
which was possessed by the Medieval 
craftsmen, yet, with constant personal 
direction from the designer, it is pos- 
sible to give a talented craftsman a 
large amount of liberty and the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his creative abil- 
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ity in the execution of carved orna- 
ment. The final result of a work of 
Christian Art such as this Reredos 
will depend upon the quality and 
quantity of spiritually energized 
thought which has been expended 
from the first conception of the design 
to the carving of the last piece of 
stone.”’ 

While the Fifteenth century saw 
the decline of Gothic Architecture, it 
also marked the highest development 
of Reredoses and architectural adorn- 
ments of Cathedral churches. The 
Reredos here, while neither in general 
design nor in detail like any other, 
shows the influence of the English 


Fifteenth century art, necessary to its 
artistic harmony with the architectu- 
ral style of the Cathedral, which has 
been inspired by Medieval architecture 


SAINT ALBAN REGINALD HEBER 


of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
centuries. 

Caen-stone from Normandy of a 
soft cream shade was selected to har- 
monize with the slightly colder color 
of the buff limestone walls, the con- 
trast being just enough to attract the 
Reredos to the eye. Its texture lends 
itself to exquisite carving and it har- 
dens when exposed to the light and 
air. The beautiful hand work has a 
refinement and delicacy of detail while 
leaving a sense of potent force, of 
living stone, through saerifice ‘‘made 
holy’’ to God, which is what the word 
‘*saerifice’’ really means. 

The pierced cresting surmounting 
the cornice has the charm of rare 
lace, and the richly carved semi- 
octagonal canopied niches are in ef- 
fective contrast to the flat gablet- 
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type ones directly above the Altar. 
Beneath them and behind the Altar 
itself, the Retable which is at the bot- 
tom of the Reredos, has a rectangular 
diaper-pattern carving in subtle con- 
trast to the unornamented stones of 
the severely plain High Altar, which, 
in consequence, appears lighter and 
gloriously stands forth. 

At either side of the central section 
of the Reredos are north and south 
wings, having arched openings with 
heavy oak doors to give access to the 
Apse at the back. This portion is in 
no sense an ambulatory as it does not 
unite the north and south aisles for 
processional use, but is in size and 
in effect suggestive rather of a Chan- 
try Chapel. 

Extending to the 
southwest are flanking 


northwest and 
side wings, 


unusual if not unique in returning as 
they do, as a flanking portion along 
the north and south wall of the Apse, 
thereby making the Reredos definitely 
a structural part of the Sanctuary, 
and not a mere screen traversing its 


eastern end. 


Those north and south side wings 
terminate at the west with turret-like 
structures whose eanopied niches link 
the whole composition. They connect 
with the vertical lines of the vaulting 
shafts and harmonize with their grace- 
ful spring from the pavement in slen- 
der, soaring beauty to the vaulting 
roof. 

There are various architectural re- 
finements well worthy of study such 
as the almost invisible curve of the 
side wings with reference to the cen- 
tral section, in order to eliminate a 
rigidity with a structure all in one 
plane. It also counteracts the op- 
tical illusion of the side wings ap- 
pearing to sag downward when con- 
trasted in perspective with the lines 
of the Triforium, extending around 
the polygonal Apse. 

The slight deviations from a straight 
line in what appears to be plain sur- 
faces of the Reredos’ central portion 
enhance the play of light and shadow, 


thus giving a decided emphasis to the 
panel in which is portrayed the figure 
of Our Lord in a Vesica-shaped Glory. 

The extraordinarily long windows 
on either side of the Reredos have 
their stained-glass intentionally cast 
in a lighter key than is customary 
for Choir windows, so that through 
them may come a powerful light on 
the Altar and Reredos. Deep shadows 
are thus made to bring into their full 
beauty the figure and tracery carv- 
ings. Without these shadows there 
would be a flatness and lack of char- 
acter. 

In a deeply arched recess of the 
South flanking-wing is the Credence 
Table, so much more artistic than 
when extending from a flat wall. On 
its front panel appears the sacred 
monogram, the [HS (the first three 
letters of the Greek word for 
‘‘Jesus’’). On the side panels are 
carved the wheat and grapes, sym- 
bolic of the Bread and Wine which 
are placed thereon before their conse- 
creation at the High Altar. 


Similarly placed in the west flank- 
ing-wing is the Cathedra or Bishop’s 
Chair, composed of stones from the 
ancient Abbey Church of Glastonbury, 
which according to tradition, was 
founded by Joseph of Arimathea, in 
the first century of the Christian era. 
3e that as it may, it is certain that 
the British Church was well organ- 
ized, and sent three of her bishops, 
A.D. 314, to the Council of Arles in 
Gaul. Their names appear carved at 
the back of this seat among others of 
that long line of bishops who link the 
Church founded by Our Lord at Jeru- 
salem to the Chureh of America in 
our day. 

The donors of these historic stones, 
the Churechmen of Glastonbury, re- 
quested through Mr. Stanley Austin 
that they be preserved in the form of 
a Bishop’s Chair in remembrance of 
the Chureh’s continuity and_ the 
Cathedral at Washington’s direct de- 
scent through that early British 
Church. 
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The Symbolism of the Ter Sanctus Reredos 


Symbolism is rather a representa- 
tive of thought than a representation 
of fact. The Jerusalem Altar for 
years symbolized the Cathedral and, 
in a sense, the Reredos. Feeling that 
the latter must have an equally close 
spiritual reason for its proximity, there 
germinated in the mind of the Dean 
of the Cathedral . an idea that flow- 
ered in the thought of the Reredos 
itself being a symbol of worship and 
praise. The theme to be the Ter 
Sanctus or ‘‘Thrice-holy’’ hymn of 
the Communion service, sung from 
the days of the early Chureh at the 
“‘Great Entrance,’’ when the holy 
gifts, the bread and wine, were 
brought to be consecrated on the 
Altar. 


To that end architects, sculptors, 
and artisans were in sympathetic ac- 
cord, and through their creative tech- 
nique and spiritual insight, made of 
living stone, a glorious company of 
heaven to unite with man on earth, 
in the ‘‘Song of Victory,’’ as it was 
often called, or the triumphal and 
cherubimie hymn. The latter name 
is traced to the vision of the Prophet 
Isaiah wherein he saw: 


*“‘The Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up, and 
his train filled the temple. About 
it stood the Seraphim ... and 
one cried unto another, and said, 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of 
Hosts: the whole earth is full of 
his glory.’’ 


The apostles in their divinely giv- 


en wisdom incorporated it in the 
liturgy of the early Church. The fol- 
lowing reference is made to it in the 
earliest liturgy extant: ‘‘The divine 
saying delivered to us, proceeding 
from the Seraphim, we say, that we 
hold communion in the singing of 
hymns with the supramundane host.’’ 
From that time the Ter Sanctus, 
universally accepted, has been con- 
tinued in all the liturgies, even in the 
Ethiopian, which lost the Swursum 


Corda (Lift up your hearts), and the 
Contestation, that is found in the 
others. Unquestionably there is won- 
derful beauty in some of the ancient 
forms of the preface (its first para- 
graph), but for simplicity of thought 
and majesty of expression, the never 
varying Anglican form is unrivalled: 
‘“‘Therefore with Angels and 

Archangels and with all the com- 

pany of heaven, we laud and 

magnify thy glorious Name; ever- 
more praising thee, and saying, 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 

Hosts, Heaven and earth are full 

of thy glory: Glory be to thee O 

Lord Most High. Amen.”’ 

Our Lord used figurative language 
in speaking of ‘‘the things to come.’’ 
It therefore appeared proper to pre- 
sent the human representatives of 
‘‘the spirits of just men made per- 
fect,’’ in the Ter Sanctus Reredos. 
In this way is exemplified, by men 
and women, the fulfilling of the great 
tests of character and conduct set 
forth by Christ as necessary to in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for them. 

For better understanding of the 
subject we begin, not with the great 
eentral figure of ‘‘the Christ im 
Majesty,’’ but, logically, with the 
small figures over the two entrances 
which lead from the outside Apse to 
the inner Sanctuary. The finial ter- 
minating the graceful curve of the 
north arch is earved to represent 
the first parents of the human race, 
Adam and Eve. Noah is similarly 
placed over the door to the south. 
They portray, symbolically, the two 
beginnings of mankind on earth. 

From them the eye is arrested natu- 
rally by the large figures in canopied 
niches, one above the other, three to 
each side of the central panel. They 
stand for the unnumbered and un- 
known, who great and small, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have been 
possessed of the Spirit of God, and 
are known of Him. 

Reading downwards the figures are: 
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AT THE NORTH 
‘‘T was an hungered, and ye gave me meat’’ 
‘‘T was a stranger, and ye took me in’’ 
‘‘T was sick, and ye visited me’’ 

AT THE SOUTH 
‘*T was thirsty, and ye gave me drink’ 
‘‘Naked, and ye clothed me’’ 
‘*T was in prison, and ye came unto me’’ 


’ 


Wondering they appear to ask, ‘‘When saw we thee, and ministered unto 
thee?’’ and quietly serene, their pose awaits the reply, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.’’ 

Between them and the central section are figures of Angels and Arch- 
angels at the top within the four niches, two to the right, and two to the left 
of ‘‘the Christ in Majesty,’’ one above the other. Below them, to the north 
and south of the bas-relief, are portrayed respectively, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
from whom the Cathedral takes its name. 

Directly above the Altar in a row of small flat, gablet-canopied niches, are 
the prophets of the Old Testament, represented by: Joshua, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Micah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and, at the 
extreme right, the one who unites the ‘‘Old and New Dispensation’’—John 
the Baptist. 

As if resting upon the divinely spoken word of the Old Testament, above 
them are portrayed in a finely carved bas-relief, those who were nearest to 
Our Lord in His earthly ministry: ‘‘The Apostles, Mary the mother of Jesus, 
some of the women, and the brethren.’’ 

Dominating the whole Altar-piece is the rectangular entablature wherein 
is shown, seated upon a throne, with hand upraised in blessing, ‘‘THE CHRIST 
IN MAJESTY,’’ representing the Lord of Hosts of the Ter Sanctus. Around 
Him, the vesica-shaped Glory (an oval of light rays used only as encompassing 
the deity) is formed of the opening words from the Gospel of St. John: 

‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God .... All things were made by him; and 
without him was not anything made that was made... and the 

Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us.’’ 

Without the vesica, in the corners of the entablature, are depicted ‘‘The 
Four Living Creatures,’’ referred to in the Book of Revelation, as around the 
throne of God: 

‘‘The first like a lion, the second like a calf, the third has a face 

as of a man, and the fourth like a flying eagle, and they rest not day 

and night saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, 

and is, and is to come.”’ 

Passing from the central section to the four wings, two at either side of 
the Reredos, are upper and lower groups of three medium sized figures, placed 
as are all the others in richly carved semi-octagonal canopied niches. In the 
two sections adjoining the center, above the doors, are shown: 


NortH WIna 


Upper Group— 

Mary, Martha, and Lazarus of Bethany, who ministered unto the Lord. 
Lower Groun— 

St. Mark, St. Luke, and Timothy, whose words preach Christ in every 
tongue unto the nations. (The other two Evangelists are portrayed in the 
bas-relief, among the Apostles. ) 
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SoutH WING 


Upper Group— 


Moses, David, and Elijah, Old Testament characters. 


Lower Group— 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of whom Christ said: ‘‘ Touching the resurree- 
tion of the dead, have ye not read that which was spoken unto you by God, 
saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 


Jacob? 


God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 


»? 


The groups in the north and south flanking wings (above the Bishop’s 
Chair and the Credence Table) are as follows: 


NortH WING 


Upper Group (Personal Religion)— 


St. Stephen of Jerusalem (First Christian martyr) 
St. Alban (First known of Briton’s martyrs) 
Bishop Hannington of Uganda (African martyr) 
Lower Group (Corporate Religion) Spiritual and civie rights through or- 


ganization— 
St. James, first bishop of 
ganization. ) 


Jerusalem. 


(With him began Church or- 


Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury. (Builder of rights of the 


people through the Magna Charta.) 


Henry Yates Satterlee, first Bishop of Washington. (Organizer of the 
Diocese and of the Cathedral Foundation. ) 


SoutH WING 


Upper Group (Education )— 


St. Athanasius (Church Father of the Eastern Church). 
St. Hilda, Abbess of Whitby, England. 


Bishop Lightfoot (Modern expounder of Christian truths). 

Lower Group (Evangelization) The teaching of the Gospel to the nations— 
St. Columba of Iona (Irish Apostle to the North Britons, Irish, and Seots). 
St. Boniface (Wilfred of Devonshire and Apostle to German peoples). 
John Coleridge Patteson (Martyr-bishop to the Pacific South Sea Islanders). 


In the smaller niches, rising tier 
upon tier, are statues of men and 
women who left from their century 
definite by-products of Christianity, 
and the example of faithful steward- 
ship, to our own. These small statues 
reflect a minute study of the persons 
represented as to race, type, occupa- 
tion, costume, and where it has been 
possible to obtain likenesses, the faces 
are true to life. These people brought 
together are vitally alive. Their works 
live after them. To meet them is 
education, to think upon them is in- 
spiration, to study them in elucida- 
tion, and to live with them is spiritual 
revelation. 

First there is Cornelius, the Roman 
centurion, then Polyearp of Smyrna, 
the pupil of St. John, and Irenaeus, 
his pupil to whose treatises constant 
appeal is made. Art depicts Martin 
of Tours sharing his cloak with a 


beggar, and mothers think on Monica 
praying her erring son to sainthood. 
That same son Augustine of Hippo’s 
**Confessions’’ sell better than when 
written in the fifth century. St. 
Genevieve watches over Paris, and not 
an hour of the twenty-four but St. 
John Chrysostom’s ‘‘Prayer’’ ascends 
to God. Christian France was bap- 
tized into a nation by Remegius of 
Rheims but it was Clotilda’s purity 
of life which won her pagan husband 
to consent, and David of Wales, the 
most illustrious bishop of the ancient 
British Church. 

Cuthbert’s ‘‘ Lindisfarne Gospel’’ is 
one of Britain’s treasures and Bede 
is ‘‘the chiefest and brightest orna- 
ment of the English nation.’’ Over 
Seandinavia the healing of Anskar, 
that great ‘‘Apostle to the North- 
men,”’ still falls as heaven’s dew, and 
the Slavs are indebted to Cyril and 
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Methodius for both alphabet and writ- 
ten language. 

Alfred the Great minding the cakes 
in a lowly hut is with his Christian 
laws, a great heritage, and Dunstan’s 
goldsmithing, his pincers tweaking 
nose of sinning Prince, and Prince of 
sinners, speaks of the nobility of la- 
bor. Vladimir opened the road to 
true religion in Russia, and Edward 
the Confessor conferred immortality 
to the known and unknown through 
Westminster Abbey. Boys at Win- 
chester and men at Oxford are trained 
in Christian character because Wil- 
liam of Wykeham founded schools 
and across the Channel, thousands of 
pilgrims yearly thank Louis XI, the 
Crusader- King, for the Sainte- 
Chapelle. 

In art and story Magyars keep 
their little Saint, Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary’s goodness to the poor before 
their people; and as rivers run to the 
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sea, so as surely John Wyecliffe’s Bible 
and his belief in freedom of religious 
thought flows into the life of our day. 

‘*‘War among nations must cease,”’ 
preached John Colet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and his neighbor, Lancelot 
Andrewes, Dean of Westminster, 
transcribed, in unrivalled beauty of 
language, the Authorized Version of 
the Bible setting forth Christ’s broth- 
erhood of man. William Tyndale 
made ‘‘a people of a book and that 
book the English Bible,’’ with his 
first printing of it in the vernacular, 
while Nikon, the great patriarch of 
the Russian Church, left to the twen- 
tieth century the legacy that in or- 
ganized religion there could be ref- 
ormation without disintegration. 

At least a fractional peace of mind 
in our day, if man worships or no, is 
due to Jeremy Taylor’s doctrine of 
toleration in belief and liberty of 


conscience. John Wesley, the Anglican 
divine, inspired into being the great 
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Methodist Communion. 
The first missionary-bish- 
op of the newly estab- 
lished American Church, 
Jackson Kemper, preached 
Christ to Indian and 
white-settler in his vast 
Diocese extending from 
the Mississippi to the 
Pacific, and on the other 
side of the world, Regin- 
ald Heber, Bishop of Cal- 
eutta, made possible reli- 
gious and secular educa- 
tion to the Hindu through 
his College. 

““Share your wealth’’ 
was put into practice by 
Edward Bouverie Pusey 
of Oxford, while rebuk- 


ing carelessness to the bet- 
terment of liturgical ob- 
servance in churches. In 
New Zealand, Bishop Sel- 
wyn’s integrity of char- 
acter and physical prow- 
ess helped win the Maoris 


from cannibalism to ‘Chris- 
tian chivalry, exemplified 
by his pupil Henare Tara- 
toa, who at risk of life, 
saved his enemies, British soldiers, 
and brought to them water from 
within their own lines. Gallantly 
facing a charge, he died, and on his 
body was found his ‘‘Order of the 
Day’’: ‘‘If thine enemy hunger, give 
him food, if he thirst, give him 
drink.’’ 

Africa returned the body of David 
Livingstone to England, but kept 
his heart, the beating of which, as 
drums had sounded: ‘‘The slave-trade 
is dead, Light is come.’’ China reads 
the Bible transcribed into the difficult 


ABRAHAM 


Manchu tongue by one 
born a Jew, Bishop Scher- 
eschewsky, the Christian 
scholar, and in the ‘‘Land 
of the Setting Sun,’’ fields 
whiten to the harvest 
from the Gospel planted 
by Bishop Whipple of 
Minnesota. 

The words of America’s 
bishop-orator, Phillips 
Brooks, are as_ beacon 
lights across the hills 
beckoning one on, and Jo- 
seph Hardy Neesima, a 
Japanese, preferred the 
Bible to the sword of his 
ancestors, and gave him- 
self and Doshisha College 
for the training of Chris- 
tian citizens. Samuel 
Adjai Crowther, a_ black 
boy, rescued from a slave- 
ship, became Bishop of 
Nigeria, and left the world 
indebted for his informa- 
tive research and example 
of holy living. 

Worthy of the past and aec- 
ceptable to the annals of the 
future, is the name of Fung 
Mei-ts’en, a Chinese Christian 
priest, who was martyred in defense of his 
church and his faith, by the Red Communist 
Army a few years ago, and no less worthy 
that of Philip Deloria, a Sioux Indian, or- 
dained to the Christian ministry, who builded 
in the ‘‘Land of the Great Spirit’’ an altar 
unto the Lord. 

The Ter Sanctus Reredos represents but @ 
few of the thousands of names which will 
make of the Cathedral at Washington a sym- 
bol of that great brotherhood who in this 
life and the life to come, unite in the ‘‘Tri- 
umphal Song of Victory,’’ the ‘‘ Thrice-holy 
Hymn,’’ ‘‘With Angels and Archangels and 
with all the company of heaven, we laud and 
magnify thy glorious Name 
Most High.’’ 


1 | 


PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him 
that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 
Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten 
the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship 
| and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 





The Archbishop of York* 


By an English Correspondent 


HEN at the end of 1928 the 
WV sznouncement was made that 

the then Bishop of Manches- 
ter had been appointed by His Majes- 
ty King George V to succeed the 
Most Reverend and Right Honorable 
Cosmo Gordon Lang as Archbishop 
of York, rumor and expectation were 
justified, and hope was satisfied. No 
other ecclesiastic in the Anglican 
Communion was so fitted for this 
difficult task as the man whom, with 
unerring judgment, his Sovereign 
chose. 

It is a difficult matter to summarize 
the many activities in which he has 
been engaged since he became Arch- 
bishop of York early in the year 1929, 
and to do justice to those ‘‘manifold 
gifts of grace, the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of coun- 
sel and ghostly 
strength, the 
spirit of knowl- 
edge and true 
godliness,’’ which 
have enabled him 
to give himself 
unsparingly to 
his high calling 
without —so far 
as one can judge 
who sees him 
frequently and 
often adds to his 
labors — showing 
signs of physical 
or mental weari- 
ness, or of im- 
patience or hur- 
ry. No man 


*His Grace will 
preach in Washington 
Cathedral on Sunday, 
December 8th, and 
will conduct a confer- 
ence for clergy at the 
College of Preachers 


could pass from details of diocesan 
administration to the writing of Na- 
ture, Man and God who did not pos- 
sess in large measure the gift of 
serenity of mind and spirit and whose 
life was not one harmonious whole 
lived in the sight of God. 

No part of the new Archbishop’s 
duties seemed so difficult to the out- 
sider as his succession, as a compara- 
tively junior bishop at the age of 
forty-six, to the presidency of the 
Convocation of York, in which he had 
already sat for seven years. The oc- 
easion of his first address in Full 
Synod—to the members of both 
Houses, that is—was marked by an 
accident which appeared to disturb 
the Archbishop far less than it dis- 
turbed anybody else. The manu- 
seript of his address, which was on 
the diffieult sub- 
ject of the rela- 
tions between the 
Convocations and 
the Chureh As- 
sembly, had been 
left behind at 
Bishopthorpe. 
Yet he proceeded 
to deliver the ad- 
dress, which, 
when compared 
with the one 
which he had 
written, proved 
to be almost the 
same, word for 
word. His Grace 
has a phenome- 
nal memory. 
Sinee this ocea- 
sion, he has made 
pronouncements 
in Convoeation 
on a variety of 


from December 9th to 
14th.—Editor’s Note. 


THE MOST REVEREND AND RIGHT HONOR- 
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difficult subjects 
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—amongst them unemployment, war 
and peace, and the well-known Liver- 
pool controversy. Never has a word 
been heard from his lips which is un- 
just, uncharitable, or unworthy. We 
do not believe that he ever made an 
enemy. 

The Archbishop’s metropolitical and 
other duties add enormously to his 
heavy responsibility as bishop of the 
Diocese of York. Naturally, he relies 
to a large extent on his _bishops- 
suffragan and archdeacons, his legal 
registrar, the office of his diocesan 
board of finance and the various dioe- 
esan committees. He would be first 
to acknowledge his debt to these in- 
dividuals and bodies. On their part, 
however, they know—probably far 
better than he will ever realize—what 
they owe to him for his advice, his 
confidence, his patience, and his kind- 
ness of heart. At his monthly staff 
meeting, held at Bishopthorpe, an 
enormous amount of diocesan busi- 
ness is transacted. In addition, the 
Archbishop is most regular in his 
attendance at meetings of his diocesan 
conference, of the boards and com- 
mittees which act in the name of the 
diocese, and of numerous other bodies 
on which he serves. Four times a 
year, at the Ember seasons, he at- 
tends the ‘‘quiet days’’ held at Bish- 
opthorpe for the ordination candi- 
dates, and, following the example of 
his predecessor, he has conducted al- 
most all the ordinations held in the 
diocese since he became Archbishop. 
As a correspondent he sometimes says 
that during holiday times letters will 
be ‘‘answered but not welcomed.”’ 
The number of letters which at these 
times he answers in his own hand- 
writing belies the literal truth of his 
words. 


His public utterances as one of the 
leading Christian thinkers of the day, 
whether in addresses or in his letters 
to The Times, are characterized by 
profound thinking, rare fearlessness, 
and clarity of expression. It would 
be idle to pretend that these utter- 


ances are never criticized or that he 
is never misunderstood, for he always 
speaks and writes as a great Chris- 
tian gentleman, and he never writes 
letters for publication in newspapers 
unless the occasion merits his inter- 
vention. It is much to be desired 
that one day he will gather together 
in one or more volumes the more 
notable of his addresses and _ letters, 
for they contain a store of wisdom 
which is of permanent value. 


Not many months ago he joined in 
the protest against the desecration of 
a part of the English Lake District 
which he knows well, and which he 
loves as well as he knows. For he 
visits Buttermere more than once 
every year, and walks over those 


fells which to know is to love. 


His broadeast address on the eve- 
ning of Sunday, September Ist, 1935, 
on the subject of the Italo-Abyssinian 
profound, masterly and 


crisis was 
courageous. 

There are many who could write of 
the Archbishop as a thinker and as a 
Christian philosopher better than the 
present writer. In the preface to one 
of his earlier books he wrote rather 
sadly that his dream of constructing 
a complete Christian philosophy of 
life and thought would never be real- 
ized. Yet the author of Mens Crea- 
trix, Christus Veritus; Nature, Man 
and God, and of numerous other 
shorter books, including volumes of 
sermons and those innumerable ad- 
dresses to which reference has been 
made above, has satisfied the longings 
of those who, face to face with the 
age-long questions of man’s relation 
to the universe, the problems of re- 
vealed religion, and the application 
of Christian principles to life, must 
have guidance from one whom they 
ean trust to help them. 

Perhaps the Archbishop never gave 
so much help in so short a time and 
to so many people, as during the mis- 
sion that he conducted for university 
students at Oxford in 1930. His ad- 
dresses, which are unlike any other 
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mission addresses, have been pub- 
lished under the title of Christian 
Faith and Infe. It may be doubted 
whether any other book exists which 
satisfies the longings and resolves the 
doubts of young people of today. 
There is no space here in which to 
write of the Archbishop as compan- 
ion, counsellor, conversationalist and 
host. Bishopthorpe is the center of a 
home life and a hospitality for a 
glimpse of which all who have been 
privileged to be admitted to them are 
thankful. Mrs. Temple, who is de- 


scended from two well-known English 
families, those of Anson and Acland, 
is associated with her husband in 
much of his diocesan work, and has 
brought to the life at Bishopthorpe, 
in home and parish, the influence of 
a singularly charming and gracious 
lady, who will make many friends 
during her visit with the Archbishop 
to the United States of America. 
Those who have made their visit pos- 
sible are to be congratulated; and 
we on this side of the ‘‘water’’ wish 
them Godspeed and a safe return. 


© 
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In a Cathedral 


Look where the windows, many-hued, upraise 


Mark how a ray of light 


| 

| 

| Their arches to the vault; 
Darts from its source direct, and passing through, 
Is broken to a thousand points of fire, 
And myriad-dyed, falls quivering on the floor, 
The passive marbles, and the sculptured choir. 
With one accord, now raise the choristers 

Their organ-toned amen: 

It mounts the lofty dome, with upward sweep, 

Then separates, and in melodious chords, 

Falls like a blessing on the listener’s ear, 

In searching sweetness, near, to make him weep. 


! 
| 
! 


Now from the kneeling throng to Heaven ascends 
The incense of true prayer; 

There to be soon transmuted to a grace, 

In essence far exceeding their desire, 

And showered like gracious dew upon their heads, 


God’s benediction on the human race. | 


| Mary Duncan UpnHam. 


et se 





Leon Cathedral’s Glowing Glass* 


By Nicola D’Ascenzo 


ARRIVED at Leon late in the after- 
| noon one very cold day last April. 

The sky was gray. Therefore I felt 
the time unfavorable for a first im- 
pression of the glass—but a desire to 
get a glimpse of the Cathedral, and 
possibly of the glass in the fading light, 
forced me to go immediately. While 
passing through the great portal I 
stopped for a moment to admire the 
sculpture, then hurried within. To my 
great surprise, I found I was in the 
presence of a mellow mysterious light 
that gave a feeling of warmth and 
welcome. 

It was so late, I had not expected to 
feel a color reaction, but here it was, 
the golden glass of Leon manifesting 


* With illustrations from studies made by the 
author.—Editor’s Note 


itself in the twilight. Soon I heard the 
old verger jingling his numerous keys 
and announcing that it was time to close 
the doors. I left feeling exalted and 
happy for this late afternoon experi- 
ence, and grateful to those who through 
their enthusiasm had inspired the visit. 

Next morning was cold, but the sun 
shone between shifting clouds and re- 
vealed the really great beauty of the 
Leon glass. Here was something dif- 
ferent, something other windows had 
not expressed. I gave myself over to 
the influence of this Cathedral and its 
glass, before I allowed myself to ana- 
lyze and study its many details. It was 
like walking into a sun-lit jewel box, 
set unsparingly with precious gems. 

It was not long, however, before I 
found myself comparing these first im- 


ate) 


LEON CATHEDRAL SKETCHED FROM THE EAST END OF TOWN 


“It was like walking into a sun-lit jewel box set unsparingly with precious gems.” 
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pressions with my memories of the 
French glass at Chartres and LeMans. 
In Chartres, with its celestial hues pre- 
dominating, one feels a mysterious at- 
mosphere which leads the mind toward 
heavenly things, and detaches one from 
the world outside. LeMans has more of 
the general quality of Leon than Char- 
tres, but by no means possessing the 
unified harmonies found at Leon. While 
LeMans is very beautiful, it has not 
the same satisfying color appeal. One 
finds less relation between figures and 
backgrounds. These _ backgrounds, 
though pleasing, have the usual color 
arrangements found in French glass, 
being mainly composed of all-over pat- 
terns of red, blue and cool (green and 
blue) whites. The figures are mainly 
eomposed of large areas of unbroken 
eolors, unlike similar areas of glass at 
Leon. 

One of the things that is most ap- 
parent in studying the decorative arts 
of Spain is their great fondness for 
gold; one meets it on every hand. You 
have but to study the polychroming of 
their sculpture to be more and more 
impressed with its use. In no other 
eountry have they succeeded so well 
and attained such goregous results. 
Examples of this type of work may be 
seen in many of our Museums, I am 
quite sure. 

The following points are what I find 
to be the most evident in connection 
with the Leon glass: the sense of rich- 
ness one feels when entering the Cathe- 
dral, produced largely by the quantities 
of warm glass areas that one senses at 
a glance. The warm tone of the stone 
adds greatly to this effect. 

The designers were apparently in- 
sistent upon the visibility of each win- 
dow. To help this they added a very 
narrow lancet the full length of the 
opening to the springline on both sides 
of the window, which contains a simple 
running motive, making a frame for 
the window. Hence, if any of the glass 
be hidden from view owing to the pro- 
jection of the wall, or any of the sup- 
porting members of the vaulting, one 
may not lose the full meaning and beau- 


ty of the figures in the window. A very 
ingenious device which I have not ob- 
served elsewhere. 

It is essential that I point out an- 
other important fact about the glass at 
Leon; all of the windows are glazed 
with colored glass, therefore doing away 
with our greatest enemy, surface light. 
There is nothing quite so destructive 
and disturbing as light on the interior 
surface of a window. It kills color, 
causing it to become gray and muddy. 

Of all the Leon glass, the chancel 


STUDY OF MADONNA AND CHILD 
In one of the portals leading into the Cloister. 
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clerestory presents an exceptionally 
unified scheme. We find there a care- 
fully balanced color composition of 
great variety and brilliance, obtained 
by the general use of the primary col- 
ors, with an abundance of yellows and 
warm golden whites. The cool blues 
appear less cold because they partake 
of the radiant and spreading light of 
the reds and yellows. The greens be- 
come less objectionable owing to the 
judicious use of the dominating pri- 
mary colors. Another fact that makes 
this glass so beautiful and so satisfying 
is that the large areas of color consist 
of relatively small pieces, into which 
are introduced a number of varied 
tones, and at times bits of complemen- 
tary colors, not unlike the early me- 
dallion glass in the seale of its execu- 
tion. Through this method there were 
obtained richness, vibration and bril- 
lianee, totally different from the glass 
at LeMans in this respect. 

The continued use of well distributed 
yellows, especially in juxtaposition to 
the reds, was no doubt a carefully 
thought-out plan from the very begin- 
ning, which was strictly adhered to 
during the development of the windows. 
This same method of the introduction 
of red and yellow was carried out even 
in later years, especially noticeable in 
the late windows in the various chapels 
in the ambulatory. 

That mellow and contained color 
quality so greatly admired in much of 
the old glass is partly due to patina 
and corrosion. This does not take place 
over the entire surface of each piece of 
glass ; one always finds enough area that 
has escaped these destructive forces to 
establish the colors as they no doubt 


NOTE ON THE COVER 


were originally. Should this lessening 
of brilliance be desired in the new glass, 
so that both gleam and glare be avoided, 
it may be accomplished in three ways; 
by use of acid or by grinding the sur- 
face, either of which I do not recom- 
mend, as this kills a certain amount of 
the life of the glass; and a third meth- 
od, which may be accomplished by a 
judicious use of pigment, which I favor 
if desired, but used in such a way as to 
preserve both the life and luminosity 
of the glass. 


Without doubt, as compared with any 
other example, Leon has the greater 
appeal. Possibly my Latin tempera- 
ment felt the joy and friendliness of 
its warm, glowing color. I lived with 
the Leon glass for more than two weeks, 
feeling its influence at all times of the 
day, and under different lights and at- 
mospheric conditions, with constant and 
increasing admiration. Its brilliant 
eolor never failed to register in a most 
gratifying manner. When in sunlight 
the color was vibrant and intoxicating. 
On cloudy days, when a more sober 
mood prevailed, there was always a 
feeling of warmth and great beauty. 


Again and again I remained at the 
Cathedral to watch the colors fade into 
the night that I might note which col- 
ors held the longest. The yellow reds 
faded first, the yellows holding to the 
last. As I sat there the effect was like 
so many holy fires being kindled to the 
Glory of God throughout this great 
interior, and like glowing embers fad- 
ing into the night, being re-echoed here 
and there by the red lights and burn- 
ing tapers,—a never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience. 


We turn to the peaceful precincts of Canterbury Cathedral for our autumn cover—a photographic 
study by Mr. Charlton of the ivy-covered Water Tower in the foreground with the Bell Harry Tower 


above it. 


When the “Friends of Canterbury” were organized several years ago, their first special objective 
was raising a fund for the restoration and preservation of the Water Tower. 


The work was completed 


under the supervision of W. Douglas Carée, resident architect in charge of the Canterbury fabric, who 


has written so many valuable articles for THe CaTHEDRAL AGE. 


The cover is intended to suggest the 


spirit of England’s Cathedrals as interpreted by the Dean of Chester and the Editor in this issue. Re- 
membrances of long talks with Mr. Carée in his London studio on Great College Street near the Abbey 
and of a delightful luncheon with Canon and Mrs. Bickersteth at Canterbury must await further 
installments of “The Editor's Pilgrimage” which begins on Page 6. 





“The Cross Roads of the World” 


An Historical Review of Saint Andrew’s Cathedral in Honolulu 


By Harriet K. Neal 


N THE midst of the Pacifie Ocean 
| a series of volcanic eruptions 

have thrown up from the sea a 
group known today as the Hawaiian 
Islands. Once united to form a sep- 
arate kingdom ruled by its own royal 
line, now a territory of the United 
States, these Islands hold an unique 
place in American history. An equal- 
ly unique position in the annals of 
the Anglican Communion is held by 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral in the city of 
Honolulu on the Island of Oahu. 

When the British explorer, George 
Vaneouver, member of the Church of 
England, visited the Islands in 1792, 
he laid the foundations of the Chris- 
tian faith in the hearts of King Kame- 
hameha I, conqueror of all Hawaii, 
and his son, Liholiho. Telling them 
that all the rulers on the earth ac- 
knowledge one Supreme King, Van- 
couver promised to send missionaries 
to better, both spiritually and ma- 
terially, the condition of Kamehame- 
ha’s people. This is according to 
Hawaiian tradition, but Vancouver 
made no recorded mention of it. The 
King, however, remembered and looked 
until his death with expectancy to 
the fulfilment of the promise. 

The conqueror died in the faith of 
his gods, but Vancouver’s words 
lingered in the mind of Liholiho, his 


successor. As Kamehameha II, he 
voluntarily abolished the paganism 
of the Islands in 1819. This is be- 
lieved to be the only instance in his- 
tory when a people have renounced 
their national religion before adopt- 
ing a new faith. 

The time was propitious for the 
spread of Christianity in Hawaii, and 
when a band of Congregational mis- 
sionaries came out in 1820, the King, 
after some deliberation, granted them 
permission to settle. They found that 
Christ was not entirely unknown to 
the natives, as passing ships, besides 
Vancouver’s, had brought the Word, 
and two members of the Chureh of 
England who were stranded on the 
Islands had become teachers and ad- 
visors at the King’s court. 

Possibly at the instigation of these 
men, perhaps not quite satisfied with 
the way in which the missionaries 
presented Christianity, Kamehameha 
II and his family went to England in 
1823 to request George IV to carry 
out Vancouver’s promise. The Ha- 
waiian royal family were warmly wel- 
comed in England, but before their 
purpose could be accomplished, Kame- 
hameha and his Queen died of mea- 
sles, a month after their arrival. 
Their bodies were returned to their 
own land on a British man-o’-war, 
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and on the voyage their children were 
baptized by the Anglican chaplain. 

The various appeals made for the 
establishment of their Church on the 
Islands by Kamehameha III between 
1825 and 1849 to the Anglican au- 
thorities in both England and Ameri- 
ca were ineffectual. To further this 
cause, which was primarily to obtain 
teachers, he sent his heir apparent to 
England in 1848, he being the first 
monarch to ever request another coun- 
try to send him religious instructors. 
This man, Alexander Liholiho, had 
been baptized by the Congregational- 
ists, but so impressed was he by the 
beauty of the services at Westmin- 
ster Abbey that he began a Hawaiian 
translation of the Prayer Book. Short- 
ly before his death he finished its 
text, together with a remarkable pref- 
ace. 

In 1855 Alexander ascended the 
throne as Kamehameha IV, and in 
the following year married Emma 
Rooke. Of the royal line herself, the 
Queen was also a descendant of the 
Englishmen referred to above as ad- 
visors to Kamehameha II. Brought 
up in the English tradition, the 
Queen refused to be baptized until 
such time as the Anglican Church 
should be brought to Hawaii. At 
their joint request, she and the King 
were married by the Prayer Book 
ritual, 

When the Prince of Hawaii was 
born in 1858, the King and Queen 
redoubled their endeavors to interest 
the Anglican Communion in their 
nation. Queen Emma wrote to Queen 
Victoria, begging her to do every 
thing in her power to have mission- 
aries sent to them, and the King di- 
rected his Prime Minister, a Scotch- 
man, to write to Bishop Kip, of 
California, making the same request. 
To both branches of the Church, the 
King offered gifts of land and part 
of the clergy’s salary. 

Neither Bishop Kip nor the Board 
of Missions in New York had any 
men available for field work at that 
time, but when he went to England 
he discussed the matter with the 
Chureh leaders over there. A com- 


mittee was formed to consider the 
subject and in 1861, the Reverend 
Thomas N. Staley was consecrated 
Bishop of Honolulu. Bishop Kip 
promised to use his influence to have 
three American ministers join Bishop 
Staley and his two assistants, but our 
own Civil War prevented this plan 
from being carried out. 

The news that an Anglican Church 
was at last to be established in Hawaii 
was received with great rejoicing on 
the Islands, and elaborate prepara- 
tions were made for the baptism of 
the Prince to take place as soon as the 
Bishop should arrive. Queen Victoria 
and her consort, Edward Albert, for 
whom the child was named, were to 
be his sponsors, and a font for the 
occasion had been presented by the 
wife of Sir John Franklin, the ex- 
plorer. The Bishop and his party 
arrived off Honolulu on October 11, 
1862, but instead of receiving the 
anticipated joyous welcome, they 
found the city in mourning. The lit- 
tle Prince had died two months be- 
fore. He had been baptized in his 
last hours by a minister in town. 

A week after his arrival the Bishop 
held his first service in the small 
temporary church, which he was to 
use for six years. He read Morning 
Prayer from Kamehameha’s transla- 
tion, and preached the sermon (pre- 
viously corrected by the King) in 
Hawaiian. The church was crowded 
by eager reverent natives, with many 
more listening at the windows and 
doors. 

On October 22nd, the baptism of 
Queen Emma took place at the Royal 
Palace, where an altar and the font 
were placed in the throne room. The 
ceremony, performed by the Bishop, 
was witnessed by a hundred members 
of the Court. So impressed were the 
chiefs that two were immediately con- 
verted, and asked the King to present 
them for baptism. 

A committee of leading business 
men met to organize the Diocese of 
Holy See, as it was then, and a char- 
ter was issued to ‘‘The Reformed 
Catholic Church of Hawaii.’’ Bishop 
Willis later changed the name to 
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“The Anglican Church of Honolulu,’’ 
and when the Episcopal Church an- 
nexed the Diocese, it became the 
‘‘Missionary District of Honolulu.’’ 

A month after his arrival, Bishop 
Staley considered Kamehameha IV 
and Queen Emma adequately pre- 
pared to receive the sacrament of 
confirmation, which he administered 
to them in the temporary church. 
The day was proclaimed a national 
holiday, in order to permit all hands 
to attend, and once more the little 
building was filled to overflowing. 
It must have been one of the most 
inspiring sights ever seen in the Is- 
lands. The King wore an elaborate 
European military uniform and there 
was a long procession of vested men 
and boys. The chanted responses 
must have rivaled those of a_ well 
trained choir for many Hawaiian men 
possess voices of organ-like quality. 
Only the Litany was said in Hawai- 
ian. 

The idea of a Cathedral had been 
in Bishop Staley’s mind during his 
long trip to Honolulu. The King is 
recorded as having discussed the type 
of architecture for a Cathedral before 
the mission arrived. It had been 
originally intended to name it after 
St. Peter, but it was on St. Andrew’s 
day that the saintly Kamehameha IV 
passed on into the Life Eternal; so 
it was decided, fittingly, to name the 
Cathedral after and to build it as a 
memorial to that truly Christian char- 
acter, Alexander Liholiho. 

Royal interest in the mission was 
continued by Kamehameha V_ who 
succeeded his brother to the throne. 
He contributed $1,000 annually and 
rendered assistance in many other 
ways. The largest financial aid was 
from the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in London. In order 
to both inerease this support and to 
raise additional funds for the Cathe- 
dral, Queen Emma sailed for Eng- 
land in 1865. She was warmly wel- 
ecomed wherever she went, Alfred 
Tennyson and other famous men and 
women entertaining her in_ their 
homes. 

She raised six thousand pounds, a 


part of which she used to employ an 
English architect to draw up plans 
for an early French Gothie Cathedral 
and to purchase several crates of 
stone for the building. These crates 
were shipped by way of Cape Horn, 
and for twenty years laid unopened 
on the Cathedral site until the stone 
was eventually used for the windows 
of the ambulatory, the arches and 
pillars of the Choir and for two bays 
of the Nave. Shortly after the arrival 
of the stone from England, the dis- 
covery of some suitable sedimentary 
stone on the island of Oahu so greatly 
reduced the cost of construction that 
the rest of the Cathedral was built 
with the native stone, the blocks being 
cut on the Cathedral close and set up 
by workmen of many nationalities. 


In March, 1867, the King laid the 
corner stone in the presence of the 
Dowager Queen, members of the court 
and leading citizens from all the Is- 
lands. Only the foundations of the 
Choir and the Nave had been com- 
pleted when Bishop Staley went home 
to England in 1869 and all work was 
discontinued. Upon his return the 
following year, circumstances were 
such that he resigned his bishopric. 


CATHEDRAL TOWER IN HONOLULU 
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In view of the steadily increasing 
American population in Hawaii, the 
Chureh of England now made several 
attempts to interest the Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh in the mission, 
since they believed that Americans 
would more readily respond to the 
elergy of their own country. There- 
fore to fill the vacaney, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury called Bishop 
Whipple of Minnesota. After due 
consideration he refused the eall. It 
was accepted by Alfred Willis, an 
English vicar. 

Work on the Cathedral was re- 
sumed and the Choir was completed 
in 1886, a year after the death of 
Queen Emma, who by her generous 
gifts from her personal funds, by 
her grants of land and by her work 
and prayer had done much for 
Christ’s kingdom. The Cathedral was 
consecrated in 1902. 

Three years after the Hawaiian Is- 
lands were annexed to the United 
States, the General Convention con- 
vened in San Francisco in 1901 and 
was attended by Bishop Willis, who 
officially requested the American 
Church to take over his Diocese. His 
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request was approved, Bishop William 
Ford Nichols of California represent- 
ing the Presiding Bishop. At a spe- 
cial meeting of the House of Bishops, 
the Reverend Henry B. Restarick, an 
Englishman by birth, was elected Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Honolulu. 

He found the Cathedral greatly run 
down, due in part to the fact that 
during the English regime no women 
were allowed to enter the Sanctuary. 
Bishop Restarick improved the ex- 
isting Cathedral and by 1908 added 
two bays which completed the edifice 
as it is today. 

When the worshiper enters the 
Cathedral and leaves the glare of the 
tropical sunlight behind, he is im- 
pressed by the coolness and simple 
dignity. The high roof and the narrow 
windows which allow only a dim light 
in the graceful arches, combine to 
create an atmosphere of restful peace 
and quiet. 

During the course of construction, 
the original early French Gothic plan 
was somewhat modified. The Chan- 
cel was moved from the wall of the 
Apse to a space about twenty feet 
into the Nave and lifted upon a plat- 
form. This forms the ambulatory, 
reached from the Nave by two narrow 
stone passages on either side of the 
Chancel and by steps in back of the 
altar. On the walls surrounding: the 
altar are marble tablets in memory 
of Bishop Staley, Bishop Restarick, 
Bishop Willis and Bishop LaMothe. 
The episcopacy of the Right Reverend 
S. Harrington Littell, S.T.D., began 
in 1930. 

Four of the windows in the ambu- 
latory were given in memory of vari- 
ous members of the royal family, in- 
cluding Queen Emma and her son, 
the little Prinee. 

Funds for the altar were raised by 
Mrs. Henry B. Restarick in contribu- 
tions made from all parts of the 
world. Beautiful in its simplicity, 
the carving is exquisite. In the front 
panel is the sacred symbol ‘‘PX,’’ on 
the gospel panel is the Crown of 
Thorns, and on the epistle side is 
the Cross. * * * 
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Mrs. William Ault, wife of the 
Dean of the Cathedral, raised the 
funds for the Church School Me- 
morial building opened in 1932. It 
contains a lovely Children’s Chapel, 
which seats two hundred persons, and 
is used for special services with sep- 
arate Church School class rooms, a 
library, a vestry room, and a large 
auditorium, equipped with sound mo- 
tion picture apparatus. Constructed 
of reinforced conerete and designed 
with graceful cloisters to harmonize 
with the Cathedral plan, the building 
represents modern developments in 
the field of religious education. 


No article on the Cathedral would 
be adequate without mention of St. 
Andrew’s Priory for Girls and the 
Iolani School for Boys, both of which 
are attended by children of all nation- 
alities. The Priory was established 
in 1867 by the Sisters of the Holy 
Trinity of Davonport, England, at 
the request of Queen Emma, who en- 
dowed it generously. Since the 
American occupancy the work of the 
Priority has been carried on by the 
Sisters of the Transfiguration. 

Tolani School has always been close- 
ly associated with the Cathedral. 
Founded shortly after Bishop Staley 
came to Hawaii, it was originally 
called St. Albans and was built on 
land assigned by Kamehameha IV, 
who also gave generously to it of his 
private means. Bishop Willis chose 
the present site in Nuuanu Valley, a 
few miles away from the Cathedral, 
and re-named it Iolani, which was the 
name given by legend to Kamehame- 
ha II. The School has many dis- 
tinguished graduates, including Sun 
Yat Sen, the Chinese revolutionist. 

Daily services are held in the Ca- 
thedral, which is open all day for pri- 
vate devotions. At eleven o’clock on 
Sunday mornings the English speak- 
ing congregation meets in the Cathe- 
dral, and funetions as one of the three 
independent parishes in the Diocese, 
with Dean Ault of the Cathedral as 
its rector. This group has about one 


FONT FOR HOLY BAPTISM 
thousand communicants, with two 
hundred in the Chureh School. Due 
to the large number of tourists in 
Honolulu, however, many of these 
parishioners are transients. 


* * ae 


A glorious service has taken place 


in the Cathedral on 
afternoon since 1908. Hawaii has 
sometimes been called ‘‘the cross 
roads of the world.’’ The aptness of 
this title is illustrated on that sacred 
day when representatives of all the 
Chureh Schools on Oahu fill the Ca- 
thedral to capacity to offer their mite 
boxes. After a brief service inside, 
the organ is played loudly, and these 
children of many nationalities, each 
wearing the costume of his country, 
march around the Cathedral, singing 
the beloved hymns of the Chureh to 
a risen Lord and Saviour, in Whose 
Eyes there is but one race of Man. 


every Easter 





The Family House of God* 


English Cathedrals in the Twentieth Century 


By Tue Very Reverend F. 8. M. Bennett 
Dean of Chester and Author of ‘‘The Nature of a Cathedral’’ 


sé HE Cathedrals are coming into 
their own in the life of the 
Church and people.’’ 

So said his Grace, the Chairman of 
the Church Assembly, seven years ago 
in moving the reception of the report 
which was issued in the passing of the 
Cathedrals’ Measure (1931) and the 
embodying of Cathedral Commissioners 
for England, to one of whom, with 
their wider outlook and experience, I 
eould wish that the writing of this 
short article had been entrusted instead 
of to me. 

Coming into their own. What then 
is their own, what is the place which 
Cathedrals should want to hold and are 
coming to hold in the life of the Church 
and people? Alike in origin and name, 
in ideal and here and there in actual- 
ity, a Cathedral is the seat or see of a 
bishop, that is, not merely the church 
in which is placed his bishop’s stool or 
throne, but his seat in the sense that 
there he is hospitably at home, the 
Father in God in the Family House 
(the duomo as the Italians eall it) of 
that area of administration over which 
he is set to rule paternally rather than 
judicially, and which is called his dio- 
cese. 

Theoretically, the diocese has always 
been the Church’s unit of organization. 
But till recently distances hampered 
everything. Modern means of transit 
have transformed things. More and 
more of our people are moving freely 
in body, as well as in mind, beyond the 
limits of their parishes. The diocese 
has begun to function as a conscious 
organism. This, of course, is where 
the Cathedral comes in. 

Life, including corporate life, must 
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have some instrument through which 
to function and express itself. It comes 
into existence by expression. It is not 
accidental that of recent years various 
great societies have been raising large 
sums to provide homes through which 
to express themselves. If they are to 
keep and develop organic life, they 
must do so, whether they be Free Ma- 
sons or members of the Mothers’ 
Union. 

Ideas have a way of catching on when 
the time is ripe for them. Today to 
think and speak of the diocese, not 
merely as a geographical area, but as 
a family; of the bishop, not as a mag- 
nifical prelate, but as a real Father in 
God; of the Cathedral, not as an ecele- 
siastical museum but as the Family 
House of the diocese,—these are ideas 
which are catching on, and where they 
are catching on, the Cathedral is com- 
ing into its own. 

Another factor which is beginning 
to count very much is the convenience, 
almost necessity, for grouping the cen- 
ters of activity for any large and live 
organization. In half the boroughs of 
England great groups of municipal 
buildings have sprung up to house the 
corporate activities of the place. The 
idea of the Cathedral church being the 
most majestic part of a diocesan center 
of life has also begun to catch on. As 
corporate life in this or that diocese 
quickens, more and more will be felt 
the need of a great and worthy church 
through which to express itself relig- 
iously; and the need also of Synod 
House, Diocesan Offices, Church Club, 
with perhaps refectory and hostel, etc., 
in a single group or at least near to 
one another. 

Among our dioceses to-day there are 
still some which with their bishops are 
trying to achieve the impossible—to 
develop a corporate life with no home 
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or adequate instrument for its expres- 
sion. Some of these need to reclaim 
their own old Cathedral and to help 
to finance and develop it; some need to 
secure a site and to begin to build a 
new one; some to convert into a Cathe- 
dral some existing parish church if 
there is plenty of room round it on 
which to house its business and social 
life and to find its bishop quite usually 
at home. 

The Cathedral must somehow become 
the home of the bishop and diocese, if 
it is to be what it is meant to be. Be- 
eause this is so, I signed the Commis- 
sioners’ Report (X XI) with the reser- 
vation that,— 

The selection of a parish church for a 
Cathedral should never be regarded as 
more than a temporary expedient or be 
allowed to postpone plans for securing 
the best possible site for a Cathedral, 
with surrounding premises adequate to be 
the central home of the diocese. 

It is always difficult to feel at home 
in lodgings. For the father of the fam- 
ily to live at the old family house 
is one thing, for him to be a guest, 
even a profitably paying guest, in 
someone else’s house, is quite an- 
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other. To manage a great church 
by committee—by Dean and Chap- 
ter—is no easy matter; to com- 
plicate things with parochial rights, 
parochial church council, ete., must 
create an impossible situation. At the 
end of this road (unless local condi- 
tions are quite exceptional) lies a com- 
plex problem rather than a proper 
Cathedral. A proper Cathedral is not 
a diocesan luxury. It is necessary, if 
a diocese is to have the sort of life it 
wants at all. 

While discussion was rife over a re- 
vised Prayer Book, Miss Evelyn Under- 
hill, rightly discerning the times, wrote 
in the ‘‘Spectator’’: 

“The tasteless controversies, which un- 
happily represent to the publie the cur- 
rent domestic life of the Church of Eng- 
land, tend to obseure one aspect of that 
life which is probably destined to be of 
greater importance than any liturgic re- 
forms. This is the gradual restoration of 
our Cathedrals to something approaching 
the purpose for which they were made; 
the turning of buildings which steadily 
declined in religious influence as they in- 
creased in archaeological interest into 
living centres of spiritual suggestion.’’ 


After referring to a particular in- 
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stance of the embodiment of new prin- 
ciples, she continued :— 

“But the really significant fact is the 
rapidity with which these principles are 
being adopted and adapted to the partic- 
ular conditions of each Cathedral church. 
The constant reminder of the real pur- 
pose for which the Cathedral exists, the 
abolition of the locked choir, compulsory 
tour and facetious verger, with the re- 
sulting transformation of the sight-seer, 
these things are quickly becoming so gen- 
eral, that the visitor feels a genuine 
grievance when he finds the bad old meth- 
ods still unreformed.” 

A pilgrim to-day to the great met- 
ropolitan Cathedrals of Canterbury or 
York, where all bids him welcome, could 
hardly believe that in order to go round 
one of them, except as one of the herd, 
less than a dozen years ago, you had 
to buy a special ‘‘ wanderers’ ticket”’ 
for half-a-crown! Happily to-day, of 
our old Cathedrals those which still 
charge fees for vergered tours can be 
counted on less than the fingers of one 
hand. Obviously no Cathedral which 
charges fees can even begin to be the 
Family House of God for its diocese. 
Happily too, in every case where free 
and open welcome has replaced fees 
and fences, voluntary offerings to the 
Cathedrals’ boxes have amounted to 
much more than ever did the fees. 
Where the anachronism of a fee-charg- 
ing Cathedral still survives, might not 
the diocese, in the light of this experi- 
ence, somehow guarantee urgently its 
Cathedral’s authorities against finan- 
cial loss without risk and with great 
benefit to itself? 

Some Cathedrals still close too early 
and, worse still, lock themselves up be- 
tween the services on a Sunday to the 
disappointment of many. The reason 
given usually is the platitude that ver- 
gers like other people must have time 
for dinner. But vergers are not the 
only people able and willing to take 
care of visitors to a Cathedral on Sun- 
days between the services and on sum- 
mer evenings after five o’clock. At St. 
Albans the local C. E.-M. S.* does this 
work, at York members of the clergy, 
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at Chester all sorts of people male and 
female. Instead of hesitating to open 
our Cathedrals between the services on 
Sunday, some of us ought to be plan- 
ning special services for visitors on the 
Lord’s Day, lest we illustrate the say- 
ing that ‘‘our Church of England’s 
danger lies, not so much in bad men 
with no conscience, aS in good men 
with no vision.’’ 

Recent years, too, which have seen 
our Cathedrals become more and more 
religiously hospitable, have seen also 
the restoration almost everywhere of 
delightful old chapels, used not so long 
ago as the receptacles for the Cathe- 
drals, brooms and buckets, their alloca- 
tion to living diocesan groups and in- 
terests and their use for services and 
private prayer—the Family House thus 
making itself more homelike and attrac- 
tive both to old and young. All this, 
of course, means that the Cathedral 
clergy are spending much more time 
and pains in and on the Cathedral it- 
self than they used to do, that they are 
much in it, ready to help visitors and 
especially those who come (as many do 
come) to make confessions or to seek 
spiritual advice. The constant presence 
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jn our Cathedrals to-day of some of the 
Chapter, with leisure to welcome all 
and to help all who need help makes, 
perhaps, more difference to the whole 
feel of the place than any other single 
item of a great reform. 

Where a Cathedral’s Greater Chap- 
ter becomes a reality and consists, not 
merely of old men rewarded for past 
work with the title of Honorary Canon 
or Prebendary, but of the rural deans 
and other such clergy who are specially 
active in the diocese, it can and should 
be the best possible link between diocese 
and Cathedral and of real value to 
both and to the bishop as well. In 
origin what we now call a Cathedral’s 
Greater Chapter was par excellence 
the bishop’s familia. 

Sometimes we grumble at our system 
or systems of education: but if they 
have done nothing else, they have eivil- 
ized our people, who move about, as 
they never did before, full of apprecia- 
tion and intelligence. In a Cathedral 
which looks and feels like a church, an 
English crowd can be counted on not 
only to police itself, but to need no 
policing at all; and, if the authorities, 
neither overestimating the knowledge 
nor underestimating the intelligence of 
their visitors, place descriptive notices 
at points of religious or historic inter- 
est, many of them will prefer to show 
themselves round and say prayers on 
the way. 

To the magnificence of their fabrics 
and to their choral foundations our old 
Cathedrals probably owe their survival 
in the affections of English people dur- 
ing even the dreariest years of their 
past history. Today a better educated 
public is increasingly appreciative of 
them. It is significant that on bank 
holidays and summer Saturday after- 
noons great crowds gather for Even- 
song, often coming half an hour before 
service begins for a seat in the Choir. 
The Chureh’s liturgical worship is, to 
say the least, among the greatest of hu- 
man works of art and to render it as 
perfectly as possible is a Cathedral’s 
principal business. That it does so 
day after day with precisely the same 
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care, whether the congregation be large 
or small or non-existent, very whole- 
somely impresses a public too often 
hurried and worried and utilitarian in 
outlook. 

For nothing should a new Cathedral 
be more ambitious than to build up for 
itself something like the old choral 
foundations, whereby the Church of 
England has made a very distinctive 
contribution to the worship of the whole 
Church. No new Cathedral will ever 
count as a Cathedral in the mind of the 
people until it can sing its Eucharist, 
Matins and Evensong quite perfectly, 
which does not mean elaborately, on 
Sundays and Holy Days and its Even- 
song on at least five out of the six 
afternoons of the week. 

In the press and elsewhere laments 
have recently been uttered from mu- 
sical quarters with regard to reduction 
in most of the old Cathedrals of the 
number of week-day choral services; 
owing chiefly to the exigencies of a 
modern chorister boy’s education and 
to consideration for the souls as well 
as the sounds of the choir. There are, 
however, great compensations. If quan- 
tity has gone down, quality both in 
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range and rendering has gone up. The 
Eucharist and the musie of the Eu- 
charist have been restored to their 
proper place. Cathedral services (for 
which the whole Chapter is respon- 
sible) are no longer merely delegated 
to choir and two minor canons, with 
one canon-in-residence to read the les- 
sons. As often as not the whole Chapter 
is present together at Choir Offices, 
having made its communion together 
earlier in the morning. To suggest that 
in the matter of Cathedral worship 
there has been a falling off is to be 
blind to the real facts. If there is 
slightly less of musical performance 
there is vastly more of religious service. 
Music has ceased to be (as once it very 
nearly was) a substitute for worship 
and has become (as it ought to be) wor- 
ship’s most helpful and delightful 
handmaid. 

It was, of course, for their cere- 
monial worship that our forefathers 
built great Choirs, and Naves and Tran- 
septs. They were not designed to ac- 
commodate large congregations, or for 
the preaching of sermons, but for pro- 
eessions and pageantry. Our more 
tolerant knowledge and artistic skill are 
beginning to put them to their old 
uses, achieving much of both educa- 
tional and emotional value. 


It is probably true to say that in 
manifold ways the Cathedrals are to- 
day making a larger contribution to the 
life of the Church than at any other 
period of their long history. They are 
capable of making and willing to make 
a larger contribution still. 

Some of them are well endowed, have 
managed their estates excellently and 
can pay their way. I am myself sorry 
that financial soundness and capable 
management were not included in the 
Cathedrals’ Measure, together with 
long tenure and sentimental attachment 
as reasons for allowing a Cathedral to 
retain its property in its own hands, 
if it wishes so to do. Not a few Cathe- 
drals, however, are sadly hampered for 
want of money and should have sub- 


stantial and immediate help from cen. 
tral funds, especially where they are 
doing all that can be done in the way 
of hospitable friendliness to attract and 
deserve the offerings of pilgrim visit- 
ors and subscriptions of a Society of 
Friends. Even if it is agreed by all 
that the parochial clergy have the first 
claim upon such funds, there is really 
no competition. The raising of the 
value of benefices is contingent on the 
vigor of the life of the diocese, and the 
life of the diocese is contingent on the 
vigor of the life of its Cathedral. Some 
years ago a great bishop was said to 
have laid it down as a principle that no 
move should be made to equip his dio- 
cese with a proper Cathedral until its 
benefices had reached a certain average 
figure. The benefices have not reached 
that figure yet, and the diocese has 
nothing adequate in the way of a 
Cathedral. Had a strong Cathedral 
center quickened and sweetened dioe- 
esan family life, it is at least arguable 
that the parochial clergy would find 
themselves to-day, both financially and 
otherwise, better off than they are. 

This article already contains a para- 
graph from the pen of Miss Evelyn 
Underhill. It shall close with another 
from her ‘‘The Life of the Spirit and 
Life of To-day.’’ She says: 

“The special atmosphere, the hoarded 
beauty, the evocative yet often archaic 
symbolism of a Gothic Cathedral, with 
its constant reminiscences of past civiliza- 
tions and old levels of culture, its con- 
servation of eternal truths—the intimate 
union in it of the sublime and homely, the 
successive and abiding aspects of reality 
make it the most fitting of all images of 
the Church regarded as the spiritual in- 
stitution of humanity.” 

Than her Cathedrals the Church of 
England has no greater treasure. From 
that treasure of recent years Deans and 
Chapters, ‘‘like unto a man which is 
an householder,’’ have on their own ini- 
tiative been bringing forth ‘‘things 
new and old.’’ Now for further enable- 
ment, stimulus and guidance they are 
looking to the Cathedral Commissioners 
for England, set up for this purpose. 





Voices of Pilgrims Unseen* 
By Priscilla Lane 


ASHINGTON Cathedral beck- 
Wo me. With reverent steps 

I walk the Pilgrim Way. Be- 
fore me unnumbered dreamers have 
climbed, seeking to find an answering 
flame to the spark of worship that 
burns within their hearts and yearn- 
ing to lay their lives as thank offer- 
ings on the altars of the Most High 
God. 

I stand at the Cathedral entrance 
and look far below to the city stretched 
out in misty panorama. And I see 
there a never-ending line of seekers. 
Always there have been pilgrims. 
Always there will be pilgrims jour- 
neying to shrines on a timeless quest. 

But there are pilgrims other than 
those who have come the accustomed 
way. The dreamer who first con- 
ceived in his imagination the vision 
of a Cathedral that would stand as 
an eternal symbol of the Nation’s 
upreaching to God; the architects who 
drew the plans; the diggers of foun- 
dations; the stone-carvers; the little 
choir boy who loved color; the wealthy 
giver of gifts; the Bishops and 
Canons—all were pilgrims to a shrine. 
Each one found that as he offered his 
best, the Cathedral gave its blessing 
in return and he stood before the altar 
of his giving with a re-created and a 
glowing heart. 

As I enter the deeply recessed 
southern portal into the soft shadows 
of the Cathedral, all tensions leave 
my spirit and I feel only peace and 
quiet. Light from the stained-glass 
windows pours over me and enters my 
soul to leave it warm and glowing. 


“A student of the History of Fine Arts under 
Professor Will Hutchins in American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., the young author sub- 
mits this manuscript to THE CATHEDRAL AGE at 
the suggestion of Mrs. Samuel G. Babcock, wife 
of the Suffragan Bishop of Massachusetts. It is 
& condensed version of a longer essay, with hand- 
colored sketches, written after Miss Lane visited 
the Cathedral with a group of her classmates.— 
Editor's Note. 
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In the immensity of Gothic spans and 
arches I am aware of other seekers; 
I know that here is a Cathedral made 
beautiful by the worship of its pil- 
grims. And the gift of each one, 
whether it be costly or only a beau- 
tiful thought, becomes a part of the 
blessing I receive. In the deep si- 
lence I seem to hear the voices of 
those earlier pilgrims who have come 
this way. 


An Architect Speaks 


A great national Cathedral! What 
architect would not thrill at helping 
to make the plans. There is such a 
rich background from which to draw. 
All the Gothie Cathedrals of the old 
world must be studied so that each 
may lend its share of beauty to Wash- 
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ington. But ours must not be a copy 
of any other—rather, a harmonious 
and original blending of them all. 

For everything that is built there is 
a symbolism, whether deliberate or 
unconscious. Every line of a modern 
skyseraper is suggestive of exhilarat- 
ing speed. An open fire-place in a 
home speaks of a welcoming friend. 
In a Cathedral the entire structural 
plan, as well as every detail of decora- 
tion, has some meaning. A cruciform 
building of Nave, Choir, and Apse, 
with Crossing and Transepts, symbol- 
izes the Cross. The long perpendic- 
ular lines of the Gothic vaulting 
shafts, spreading into ribs at the top, 
suggest dynamic life. The massive 
Norman piers in the erypts stand for 
strong and sure foundations. 

In the country there is so much 
speed—a skyscraper is begun and com- 
pleted within a year or two. But 
here at the Cathedral, again as in the 
old world, beauty will be a growing 
thing and the creation of art an 
evolution that may take the life-time 
of the artists. Perhaps more than the 
life-time, for we shall not complete 
the plans. Others will take up the 
work where we leave off. But I am 
happy to have had even a share in 
the building of something that will be 
an enriching experience to all who 
come under its spell, even as it has 
been already to me. 


From a Stone Mason 


Whenever I see a stone church I 
think of the masons who built it. To 
some, of course, it meant only another 
job—a few more dollars in their 
pockets. But to others the building 
of a chureh is a high privilege—a 
chance to express some of the beauty 
they cherish. To such as these, each 
stone is laid with care and reverence. 

My father helped to lay the Cathe- 
dral foundations. He had always 
dreamed of building a great Cathe- 
dral; he could picture to himself the 
towers rising as he worked. But 
it wasn’t at all as he had expected 
it to be. Working down in the 


dirt on the foundations, he had to 
stop and look up to see where the 
towers would eventually be. One day 
when they had to go deeper than 
usual (because they were building 
anchors for the Central Tower) he 
realized that all beautiful things must 
have foundations if they are to en- 
dure. For every beautiful dream ful- 
filled there must be those who dig 
deep to ‘‘build broad on the roots 
of things,’’ never knowing the joy of 
the actual creation of beauty except 
as they can see it in their imagina- 
tions. Then he knew that the founda- 
tions must be strong so that others 
after him might build. After that 
his work was joy. 

Twenty years later, I am building 
on the foundations my father laid. 
Temporarily there must be scaffolding 
and steel supports in the vaulting so 
that the outward thrust of the arches 
will not cause them to collapse. But 
when the work is done, for every 
thrust there will be the counter- 
thrust, and, at the end, heavy but- 
tresses will bear the weight of the 
last arch. Then the re-enforcements 
ean be taken away and the vault will 
stand balanced and complete, even as 
when people, through growth, achieve 
a new strength and freedom to face 
life. 

My little boy wants to be a Cathe- 
dral builder, too. Perhaps he will 
help build the central tower. 


A Choir Boy’s Voice 


I sing in the Cathedral choir and 
go to St. Alban’s School. It’s great 
fun being around when a Cathedral 
is a-building. There’s so much seaf- 
folding to climb when no one is look- 
ing and so many under-ground pas- 
sages to explore. But when I get 
inside the Cathedral I just want to 
take a deep breath and look and look! 

The windows are like many-colored 
jewels and the light coming from them 
is soft and glowing. It’s all so tall 
I can only see dim shadows where 
the arches meet at the top. Down in 
the erypt in the Chapel under the 
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Crossing, the pillars are so big it 
almost takes your breath away and 
your voice echoes. 

The part of the Cathedral I love 
best of all is the Children’s Chapel. 
St. Michael stands at the door to wel- 
come me and make me feel at home. 
The vaulting is low, like an open fan, 
with carved bosses of caged turtle- 
doves, praying hands, and other things 
that I can really understand. Around 
the wall is a sculptured border of squir- 
rels and rabbits that gave up choice 
nooks in their woodland home so that 
this Cathedral might rise. 

I love the whole Cathedral. Some- 
times it seems so big and I’m so small 
that I can only be very silent in my 
heart. But when I come out of the 
Children’s Chapel I feel all singing 
inside me. Then I think my voice 
could even reach the highest vault of 
all. 


A Donor of 


The memorial windows are in place. 
They have been dedicated at a public 
service. I almost wish now that my 
gift could have been made anony- 
mously. It was no sacrifice; I could 
well afford it, so why should I be 
praised for my generosity? What 
have I given greater than those other 
pilgrims who had no wealth but gave 
instead their reverence and _ love? 
It was not I who gave the windows 
anyway. I only paid for them. They 
were, in reality, the gift of my father 
—a country parson who painted 
‘stained-glass’? windows in his little 
church so that he might share love- 
liness with his people whose lives 
would otherwise have been barren of 
beauty. And of my little girl, who 
died before she had a chance to paint 
her dream pictures. They were also 
the gift of my mother, who loved 
poetry—for what are stained-glass 
windows but poetry in color? I 
know that through this offering the 
Cathedral has been made more beau- 
tiful. But I have received a greater 
boon. In the glow of these windows 
the ones I loved, live again. 


Stained-Glass Windows 


Lastly a Canon Speaks 


Day after day as I conduct the 
Cathedral services and look into the 
faces of the worshipers I wonder if 
any of them know that the clergyman 
who preaches the sermon is, like them, 
a pilgrim. Even as they breathe in 
strength, peace and courage from the 
upreaching beauty of these Gothie 
arches, so does the inspiration of 
their listening presence permeate my 
being. Even as the light from the 
windows casts a soft luminescence on 
their upturned faces, thus am I[ 
lighted by the radiance I see in their 
eyes. 

It is an honor to hold the office of 
Canon. A proud day was mine when 
I received the appointment. But as 
I have watched the Cathedral grow 
in its immensity, I see my own small- 
ness more clearly. I know now that 
pride of office is a shallow thing. 
Only when I come with such earnest- 
ness and eagerness as I see on the 
faces of the humblest pilgrims can I 
be a worthy seeker. And only as I 
strive to get into my sermons some of 
the strength of these piers, the grace 
and dynamic quality of the arches, 
and the warmth and glow of the 
windows, can I bring a fitting gift. 

* * * * * 


The voices recede into the shadows. 
The organist is filling the whole Ca- 
thedral with majestic sound. But 
for him I am once more alone. As 
I listen to the exultant reverberations 
of the organ tones, I think of the 
pilgrims who are yet to come. Like 
the Bishop’s church in the ‘‘Servant 
in the House,’’ the Cathedral is ‘‘yet 
building—building and built upon.’’ 
Occasionally a richly carved reredos 
or a pair of golden candlesticks will 
be the gift of one pilgrim. Sometimes 
a life lived beautifully will be the 
offering of another. For all who 
come with reverent hearts to lay their 
gifts on the altar, the Cathedral 
bestows its blessings of peace and 
strength on the altar of their hearts. 
And always there will be pilgrims. 





COLLEGE OF 
PREACHERS 


FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


‘*No longer do I eall you servants 
(literally, bond-servants) ; for the ser- 
vant knoweth not what his lord doeth: 
but I have called you 
friends; for all things 
that I heard from my 
Father I have made 
known unto you.’’ These words of 
cur Lord, reported in St. John’s Gos- 
pel, are pertinent to our purpose. Our 
preaching about prayer could not have 
a better starting point. Prayer, by 
any definition, is some kind of contact, 
intercourse, communication, and the 
relationship assumed to exist, between 
the One prayed to, and the one who 
prays, determines the form, and char- 
acter, of prayer. What we think of 
God, and of ourselves in relationship 
to God, is nowhere so nakedly exposed 
as when we are at our prayers. It is 
just here that our Lord’s distinction 
between bDond-servant and friend 
throws a penetrating light. Clearly 
the praying of a bond-servant is one 
thing; the praying of a friend is quite 
another. And this for the precise rea- 
son given by our Lord: ‘‘the bond-ser- 
vant knoweth not what his lord doeth.’’ 
The bond-servant centers his interest 
in himself; his needs, his claims, his 
hopes. The friend, knowing his lord’s 
mind and will, is false to friendship 
unless he prefers his lord’s interests 
to his own; unless his chief concern is, 
not for himself, but for his lord. 
‘*What his lord doeth’’: that is what 
excites his sympathy and interest; that 
is the center of his thought and the 
goal of his desire. 

* * * 


Preaching 
About 
Prayer 


* * x 


Now, in our knowledge, most of our 
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people, if they pray at all, pray as 
bond-servants, not as friends, of our 
Lord. They ‘‘ know not 
what their Lord do- 
eth,’’ or, if they ever 
knew, they have put it 
out of mind. They are concerned only 
with what they want Him to do for 
them. It seems He is not doing it. 
So they pray, hoping to get His ear. 
Elijah’s mockery of Baal’s prophets 
comes close home to many Christians 
as they take to prayer: ‘‘peradventure 
he is on a journey; or sleepeth, and 
must be awakened.’’ That, quite typi- 
cally, is the way in which the bond- 
servant thinks of his God. That is the 
spirit, and the manner, of his ap- 
proach. To a thoughtful mind such 
prayer is plainly irrational and even 
blasphemous. Yet so deeply has its 
habit become ingrained in us that men 
think it is the only kind of prayer 
which they can pray. And so multi- 
tudes have given up praying alto- 
gether, knowing that the prayers of 
bond-servants are discredited and dis- 
creditable. Very significant also is the 
fact that many Christian teachers, in 
their teaching about prayer, are on the 
defensive, as if they were fighting in 
a cause already lost. They minimize 
the power and the opportunity of 
prayer. They lay main stress on its 
subjective benefits; on the calm, and 
poise and self-control which may ac- 
erue. The real truth of Christian 
prayer—that it is man’s greatest re- 
sponsibility and privilege, the chief 
dynamic instrument of service and 
disecipleship—seems to have slipped 
from mind and memory. And all this 


Bond-servants 
At 
Prayer 
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belittling of prayer comes from the 
same delusion, namely, that there is no 
other way to pray except the way of 
bond-servants. Even our teachers in 


the school of prayer seem never to 
have heard about the prayers of 
friendship. 

* 


* * * * * 


Our task then is to reconstruct be- 
lief in prayer. And the way seems 
plain. Error is best corrected by sup- 
planting it with truth, 
so that the truth shall 
erowd the error out 
and take its place. So, 
in our teaching, the figure of the friend 
at prayer is to crowd the bond-servant 
off the stage into oblivion. Only so 
can prayer be set before our people in 
its true beauty, dignity and power. 
And in our Lord’s own Prayer we 
have a pattern of the perfect prayer 
of friendship. For the Lord’s Prayer 
is not just one out of many others, 
though the best of all. Rather it is 
the model of all true prayer. It is our 
Lord’s ‘‘School of Prayer’’ in which 
we practice praying as He prayed, 
praying in union with Him. From 
first to last it is a prayer of friend- 
ship; the prayer of those who know 
‘“‘what their Lord doeth’’; who have 


The Prayer 
Of 
Friendship 


had ‘‘all things made known to them.’’ 
Recall its familiar structure. It begins, 
in adoring recognition of His maj- 
esty and glory. ‘‘Father in Heaven’’: 
so we come into His presence. Then 
follow three petitions, for His worship, 
kingdom, will. These are the three 
great ends for which He works, in love, 
and without haste or rest. Devotion 
follows close on adoration. Because 
He wills these things, His friends hold 
them first and foremost. But who are 
they that they should presume to be 
His partners, and co-workers? Man, a 
thing of nought, passing like a shadow, 
short of breath, sinful, weak, untrust- 
worthy: how can he play the part of 
friend? Only if his Lord shew com- 
passion, mercy, grace; feeding, cleans- 
ing, guiding, protecting him. So we 
ask for food, for bodily well-being; 
for forgiveness, that the soul also may 
find its health; for guidance in the 
way, support in the struggle against 
evil. Finally there comes again upon 
us His friends the recollection of 
Whom it is that we have been address- 
ing in so confident, and personal, and 
intimate a way. The opening word of 
adoration is echoed in the parting 
word of praise. So the cycle of the 
prayer of friendship is complete. 


HOLDER OF FELLOWSHIP REVIEWS BENEFITS 


In these days when many people 
are telling what ‘‘this and that has 
done for me’’ it may not be out of 
place if I put down what the College 
of Preachers has done for me. The 
writer is a Short Term Fellow and 
has been at the College two months. 

If I should list the things which 
have been done for me in the order of 
their importance, I should put first 
the opportunity to lead an ordered 
prayer life, beginning with Morning 
Prayer and Holy Communion each 
day, followed by a period of Medita- 
tion; of Intercession each day at 
noon; Evening Prayer before dinner 
and Compline at night before retir- 
ing. One cannot question the fruits 


of intimate and regular daily rela- 
tionship with God after spending a 
two-month period of worship in such 
ordered fashion. Of what use wor- 
ship? When one has _ experienced 
its results in himself, he knows the 
answer in terms of his own quickened 
conscience and his realization of spirit- 
ual being. 

Second in importance, I should put 
the opportunity of writing five ser- 
mons and having them criticized by 
the Warden of the College, then by 
the staff and the clergy in attendance 
at the conferences. These sermons 
were not only written under direction 
at the College but were also preached 
before those in attendance at the Col- 
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lege. No man ean undergo this dis- 
cipline without gaining a new under- 
standing of sermon construction and 
delivery. Here is the practical teach- 
ing of homiletics under the most se- 
vere circumstances. It is a laboratory 
without equal. 

Next in importance, I should put 
that which I have received from Mrs. 
Arthur B. Rudd, teacher of the voice, 
who has made over a very throaty 
voice, not well used, into one now 
placed where it should be and with 
its possessor conscious of what he must 
do to improve it further. During the 
two months, it has been possible to 
spend twenty hours under Mrs. Rudd’s 
personal supervision. In terms of 
money, such a course given elsewhere 
would be worth two hundred dollars. 
The results obtained have been worth 
far more to me. 

But, as a famous radio artist is 
fond of saying, ‘‘This is only the 
beginning, ONLY the _ beginning.’’ 
There has been the no mean privilege 
of being instructed by recognized 
leaders in all fields of thought in the 
Chureh. First of all, the Reverend 
Frederic S. Fleming, rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, was at the Col- 
lege for a week. Then followed Pro- 
fessor Brown-Serman, of the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, in a course of 
lectures bringing his hearers up to 
date on New Testament criticism. 
After him came Dean Washburn of 
the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge, in a course on Church 
History. Bishop Wilson of Eau 
Claire, assisted by the Reverend F. D. 
Tyner, of Minneapolis, was the leader 
of the next conference. Following 
them came Bishop Freeman, assisted 
by Canon H. Adye Prichard. The 
two months came to a close with a 
week under the leadership of Fr. 
Burton, S.S.J.E., and Fr. Hunting- 
ton, O.H.C. Could one imagine great- 
er opportunity than sitting for eight 
hours each week under this galaxy of 
teachers? Five full note books are 
but a part of the result. <A very 


definite culture has been acquired as 
well. 

Even this is not all that has hap- 
pened in the two months. There have 
been ‘‘field trips’? of inestimable 
value, such as a day spent at the 
General Theological Seminary, a day 
at the Virginia Seminary, a day in an 
active parish—Grace and St. Peter’s 
of Baltimore. The opportunity has 
been taken to attend mass in Roman 
Churehes on successive Sundays: to 
listen to Protestant services, even a 
Christian Science testimonial meeting! 
Likewise to listen to such helpful 
preachers of the Church as the Rev- 
erend H. W. B. Donegan, the Reyv- 
erend ZeBarney Phillips, the late 
Reverend Robert S. Chalmers and the 
Reverend Oliver J. Hart. In other 
pulpits, I have listened to Dr. Sock- 
man and Dr. Buttrick. I have heard, 
too, Fr. Walsh of Georgetown Uni- 
versity give two lectures on political 
questions, and I have listened to 
Fr. Sheen of Catholic University. 


Still further, the College of Preach- 
ers and Cathedral libraries have been 
available with their abundance of 
theological and religious books. There 
has been fellowship with approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty fel- 
low-clergymen from all parts of the 
country, representing all schools of 
thought, out of which has come the 
realization that the terms ‘‘broad,”’ 
‘‘low,’’ and ‘‘high’’ are rapidly giv- 
ing way before the one term ‘‘deep’’ 
as applied to Churchmen. One of the 
greatest contributions which the Col- 
lege is making to the Church as a 
whole is in bringing men together 
from all parts of the nation to live 
in close contact with each other for a 
week. The Church realizes its unity 
here as it does nowhere else. 


On looking back, it seems ineredible 
that so much could have been done 
and so many opportunities given in 
such a comparatively short period. 
The whole experience has been a real 
education, a time in which perspec- 
tives have been restored, personal and 
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spiritual life deepened, and mental 
life developed. It has been both a 


spiritual and a practical schooling of 
the highest order under the most com- 
petent of instructors, the most skillful 


and cultured of leaders. For it all, 
the writer is deeply grateful and 
thankful, truly beyond the possibility 
of words. 


H. 8. L. Jr. 


DEVELOPING THE INNER LIFE 


All who know the College of 
Preachers intimately realize that its 
aims and methods have been devel- 
oped through a careful process of 
experimentation extending over ten 
years. As the most pressing needs 
of the clergy—particularly the young- 
er ones—have come to light, these 
have been thoroughly discussed and 
tentative plans drawn up for meet- 
ing them. Specific methods have 
been devised and incorporated experi- 
mentally into our schedules. We are 
quite ruthless in criticism of these 
plans and methods. They are put 
‘fon the spot’’ and only those that 
can successfully meet the acid test of 
thorough trial are incorporated into 
the body of our practices. 

The matter of helping the men in 
the development of their interior life 
is a case in point. Of course it is 
true that the training of our souls, 
the perfecting of our relationship with 
God, is our supreme obligation and 
one that presses upon the clergy es- 
pecially; but just because these truths 
are axioms we should not take it for 
granted that everybody is actually 
giving the development of his inner 
life the disciplined attention it should 
have. 

Our experience with about eighteen 
hundred clergy has shown us conelu- 
sively that quite the opposite is true. 
We find that ascetical theology (‘‘the 
science which treats of the practices 
of virtue and means of attaining 
holiness and _ perfection’’—Webster’s 
definition with italics ours) is so sore- 
ly neglected in both the homes and 
the seminaries from which our clergy 
come that the whole spiritual-diree- 
tion side of their ministry is, gen- 
erally speaking, comparatively weak 
and ineffective, when it ought to be 
strongest and most capable. 


We hesitated to tackle the large 
problem of adequately helping the 
clergy to develop their inner life, 
especially as we can have a given 
group for only five or six days and 
this emphasis can be only one feature 
of a variegated schedule. After care- 
ful consideration, however, we put 
into practice a method which, since 
the beginning of the year, has been 
working successfully and producing 
gratifying results. Its emphasis is 
upon the practical aspect of the whole 
subject: what one should actually do 
and just how one should proceed in 
developing his inner life. 

We have stressed definite instruc- 
tion in meditation. From the earliest 
days of the College, meditation has 
had a place in the daily morning 
schedule of each conference, since it is 
the ‘‘back-bone’’ of a well rounded 
prayer-life; but we are now devoting 
the meditation period on the first day 
of each conference to an instruction 
in the technique of making a medita- 
tion. (A leaflet describing the method 
used will be sent upon request.) In- 
struction is also given, so far as time 
permits, in other forms of prayer. 
(The ground covered in this instrue- 
tion is also set forth in a leaflet which 
we shall be glad to send upon re- 
quest. ) 

In addition to this specific teaching 
on prayer and meditation, one of the 
members of the staff has a private 
conference with each man on any 
aspects of the developing of the inner 
life which the man himself considers 
most important with relation to him- 
self or to his spiritual direction of 
his people. Again the emphasis here 
is on the practical side of the matter 
and we have found these private 
conferences very happily fruitful. 

gia Ft. 





“Church Loyalty in A Democracy” 


EARLY four thousand people 
N attended the mass meeting in 

Constitution Hall on October 
2nd under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Life in the Na- 
tion’s Capital when speakers repre- 
senting Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Jewish bodies addressed them- 
selves to the theme, ‘‘Religion and 
Church Loyalty in A Democracy.’’ 

President Roosevelt strongly en- 
dorsed the work of the Committee of 
which the Bishop of Washington is 
chairman and Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes of Washington Cathedral is 
secretary. 

Among the speakers were the Secre- 
tary of State, whose message was car- 
ried to the nation by radio; the Rev- 
erend Albert J. McCartney, D.D., pas- 
tor of the Covenant-First Presbyterian 
Church; a representative of the Right 
Reverend James A. Ryan, Rector of 
Catholic University and Bishop-Elect 
of Omaha; and the Reverend Abram 
Simon, Rabbi of the Washington He- 
brew Congregation. 

The Bishop of Washington said in 
his opening address: 


‘‘Tt is an interesting circumstance 
that this meeting, representing as it 
does the Churches of every name 
throughout the District, should be held 
in Constitution Hall. This very envi- 
ronment suggests that which is funda- 
mental to our well-being. The closer 
knitting of the ties that bind together 
those who believe that religion has a 
distinct and essential place in the life 
of a democracy, is made evident by 
the representative character of this 
meeting. It may be that, such a gath- 
ering as this, growing out of the cor- 
dial cooperation of Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish Churches, is signifi- 
eant of a new day in our common- 
wealth. * * * 


**T doubt not that this unique effort 
that has probably never been under- 
taken in any other city in the country, 
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grew out of the trying and exacting 
conditions that have attended the long- 
continued and disastrous depression. 
It is also indicative of the new spirit 
of comradeship stirring in the hearts 
of men who believe that religion in 
a democracy is indispensable to its 
permanence and security. 

‘In the meetings that have been 
held, respect has been paid to the 
autonomy and polity of the represen- 
tative bodies, and I can testify that in 
all the closer fellowships which this 
movement has engendered, one domi- 
nant and dominating impulse has 
moved the hearts and minds of the 
clergy of this city, namely, to make 
the teachings and precepts of religion 
more evident in the lives of all our 
people. 

‘*T have witnessed and participated 
in many Church movements, but most 
of them have been characterized by in- 
sularity of design and purpose and a 
kind of statesmanship that made im- 
possible satisfactory results. If in 
these critical days the impact of the 
Church of every name is to be brought 
to bear upon our domestic, social, eco- 
nomic, civie and political institutions, 
it must be through such cooperation 
as that to which this fellowship wit- 
nesses. 

‘‘The Churches of this country rep- 
resent a vast constituency of some 
fifty-five million members. True, they 
represent many and diverse systems 
and usages, but despite the variety of 
their names and shibboleths, they con- 
stitute a moral force that must be 
reckoned with and that is indispen- 
sable to our continuing prosperity, 
peace and happiness. * * * 

‘*T esteem it a rare privilege to join 
my brethren of every name in this 
meeting that witnesses to a determina- 
tion to make the Church more effec- 
tive and more efficient in maintaining 
those high moral and spiritual stand- 
ards that alone secure to us life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. I 
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hope and pray that we may have a 
large measure of success in our efforts 
to reach the people of Washington 
through our many Churches that their 
own lives may be richer and that they 
may be inspired to render a larger 
public service.’’ 

The Honorable Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State, spoke, in part, as 
follows: 

‘From the beginning of our his- 
tory, there has been the most definite 
recognition of the influence on the des- 
tiny of the country that religion as 
taught by the Church does and should 
exert. This was true when adherents 
of various creeds came to America 
seeking a place where they might serve 
God according to the dictates of con- 
science. It was true when there was 


expressed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence ‘a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence.’ It 
was true when the leader of the Revo- 
lution, the soldier and statesman who 
was more responsible than anyone 


else for the foundation of our institu- 
tions, in his farewell address said: 
‘* * * Reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national mo- 
rality can prevail in exclusion of re- 
ligious principle.’ 

“*Tt is true in untroubled times, and 
it is enormously true in such a troub- 
led time as this. We live in a day 
when the lowering standards of con- 
duct throughout the world—national 
and individual conduct — present a 
challenge to the Church to guide the 
nations and people to a return to the 
stricter observance and application of 
the rules of living which are so often 
treated with indifference or disregard. 
Nearly all of the social evils that give 
thoughtful persons so much concern, 
as for example the unusual prevalence 
of crime, represent a careless or de- 
liberate flouting of essential princi- 
ples which the churches of whatever 
creed cherish and enjoin. 


“‘T have spoken of present dangers 
that challenge the Church to engage 


in what should be nothing less than a 
flaming crusade to improve conditions 
that have a dangerous aspect, and may 
I not say that the most dangerous gen- 
eral condition is a threat that in spite 
of all the dreams and hopes of human- 
ity for a more peaceful world, and in 
spite of the unforgettable horrors of 
the deadliest war having occurred in 
this very century, there is still the 
well grounded fear that the nations 
have not turned away from war as 
a means of settling their disputes? 


‘‘They discard the teachings of the 
Church, as well as the lessons of ex- 
perience, they threaten the destruction 
of life and property and the substitu- 
tion of comparative barbarism for the 
system of civilization that has been so 
laboriously built up through the gen- 
erations, when, arming to an unprec- 
edented extent, they seem to regard 
war as the inevitable method of com- 
posing their controversies. 

‘‘The Chureh is a sponsor and ad- 
vocate of peace, and I know that you 
will agree with me that at this mo- 
ment, when there is a menace of war 
that may not be confined to any two 
nations, but spread among several na- 
tions, there is a weighty obligation 
resting on the Church to exert itself 
in every conceivable manner to im- 
press the people with a hatred of war 
and a love of peace.’’ 


| 


A PRAYER FOR THE NEEDY 


Authorized by the Bishop of 
Washington 


HEAVENLY FATHER, whose 

loving hand is over all thy chil- 
dren, look in mercy we beseech Thee 
upon those who have been brought to 
poverty and hunger in these troublous 
days. Bless the efforts which are be- 
ing made for their relief, restore our 
land to happiness and prosperity, and 
make us to give praise to thy holy 
name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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Under the leadership of the Right 
Reverend Henry Wise Hobson, D.D., 
Bishop of Southern Ohio, thirty clergy 
representing leaders of the “Forward 
Movement” in the Episcopal Church 
from eight states attended the first 
regional conference at the College of 
Preachers from October 10th to 12th. 

The “Forward Movement” is a re- 
emphasis on a closer fellowship with 
God—or the strengthening of per- 
sonal religion. Since the Commission 
in charge of this effort was created 
by the General Convention, more 
than two million pieces of literature, 
including Bible readings, meditations, 
ete., have been disseminated from its 
headquarters in Cincinnati. 

Bishop Hobson reported to the 
Bishop of Washington and the War- 
den of the College of Preachers that 
not only is the movement sweeping 
the Episcopal Church with increas- 


ing enthusiasm, but is attracting the 


interest of leaders of other religious 
bodies. Endorsements of the work 
and appeals for literature have come 
from India, Canada, Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippine Islands and other centers far 
removed from the United States. 

* * 

The Very Reverend Milo H. Gates, 
D.D., Dean of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, sends the following 
summary of stained glass windows 
recently installed in that great edifice : 

The Great Rose window, the Small- 
er Rose and the two side aisle win- 
dows in the West Front have been 
completed by Charles J. Connick. 

The “Missionary Window,” given by 
Francis M. Whitehouse in memory of 
his father, Bishop Whitehouse, has 
been completed by Wilbur H. Burn- 
ham and installed in the south side 
aisle. 

The Great Clerestory and the aisle 
window both made by Nicola D’As- 
cenzo are in place in the “Library 
Bay.” 


The Starr Memorial window in the 
“Medical Bay” has been completed 
by Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock. 
This firm has also completed the aisle 
window in the “Religious Life Bay” 
and is installing the Great Clerestory 
window in this section of the fabrie. 

Mr. Connick has completed the 
aisle window in the “Arts Bay” on 
the north side. 

Ernest W. Lakeman has installed 
the aisle window in the “Crusades 
Bay” and has completed two beauti- 
ful windows in the Narthex. 

The aisle window in the “Lawyers 
Bay” is the work of Mr. Burnham— 
also, the aisle and Clerestory win- 
dows in the “Ecclesiastical Origins 
Bay.” 

The editors of THe CATHEDRAL AGE 
hope to present a descriptive article 
on these windows from the pen of the 
Dean of New York Cathedral in a 
fortheoming number. 

* + 

Have any of our readers written 
poems recently on Washington Ca- 
thedral or other Cathedral subjects? 
Adastra Publications, of 868 City 
Hall Station in New York City an- 
nounce, “We seek original religious 
poetry and for the best poem re- 
ceived and accepted for publication 
before December 1, 1935, we shall 
award a prize of $25.” 

ew a 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rixford gave a gar- 
den party during the summer for the 
benefit of Washington Cathedral, of 
which she is chairman for Northern 
Vermont under the National Wom- 
en’s Committee. The Reverend Ray 
M. Wileox of Bridgeport, Conn., who 
was substituting for the Reverend 
Hugh Morton during summer vaca- 
tion, began with an interesting talk 
on the Cathedral. Sixty guests were 
present from Bedford, Quebec; St. 
Albans, Swanton, Franklin, East 
Fairfield, Fairfield and Highgate. 
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The Executive Committee of Trin- 
ity Cathedral in Cleveland adopted 
the following “In Memoriam” minute 
upon the death of Lawrence Hitch- 
cock : 

“RESOLVED that the death of Law- 
rence Hitchcock has been a very 
real loss to Trinity Cathedral, and 
a sincere sorrow to us, his fellow 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Chapter, with whom he 
has borne his part faithfully and 
efficiently all the years in which 
he has been associated with us in 
the service of the Cathedral. 

“Many of us have known him 
since his boyhood and have re- 
tained an unbroken friendship for 
him which has grown stronger with 
the years; and to every one of us 
he has endeared himself by his 
kind and friendly ways and willing 
helpfulness. 

“We shall miss him and shall 
hold him always in affectionate re- 
membrance.* * *” 

* * 

The new Altar rails and frontal 
presented to Ely Cathedral in mem- 
ory of Bishop White-Thomson were 
dedicated recently at a special serv- 
ice for the inauguration of the “Five 
Year Plan of Teaching” in the Di- 
ocese of Ely in England. 

* + 


The Tower on Leicester Cathedral 
in England has been closed upon the 
advice of experts who report that the 
bells are in a serious condition and 
that it would be dangerous for the 
ringers to continue ringing a peal. 
It will probably be necessary to have 
the bells recast and rehung before 
the Tower can be reopened with safe- 
ty to all concerned. 

* * 


Some of the ancient glories of Nor- 
wich Cathedral, including an unusual 
carving of Our Lord, wounded, lead- 
ing Adam and Eve out of Hell, have 
been revealed anew by a process of 
cleaning and cautious restoration re- 
cently carried out in one of the bays 


of the Cloister. Norwich has one of 
the largest monastic cloisters in Eng- 
land and the only one with an upper 
story. 

The carvings, now plainly visible, 
show noble figures and Professor 
Tristram, who has had charge of the 
work, states that there is nothing 
finer of their date in the whole coun- 
try. An appeal is being made for 
further funds to continue the work. 

+ + 


A faithful member of the National 
Cathedral Association in Texas has 
co-operated in making Washington 
Cathedral better known by arrang- 
ing a display of several Cathedral 
drawings at the fiftieth anniversary 
county fair in his district. 

He found that many people were 
interested in the Cathedral at the Na- 
tion’s Capital; and, because of his 
knowledge of its history and plans 
through study of the Guide Book 
and THE CATHEDRAL AGE, was able to 
answer their numerous questions in- 
telligently. He suggested that when- 
ever Texans visited Washington they 
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should make a pilgrimage to Mount 
Saint Alban. 

He has also been good enough to 
place a copy of the Guide Book in the 
loeal High School library where more 
than eight hundred students can en- 
joy its pages. 

May others follow his example! 

* + 

Antiquarians in England as well 
as Chureh authorities are delighted 
over the recent finding of a stool or 
eathedra at Lichfield Cathedral in 
the chaneellor’s garden, which may 
have been used by one of the Saxon 
Bishops in the Eighth Century. Pro- 
fessor Hamilton Thompson of Leeds, 
an authority on such matters, said of 
the discovery “It is undoubtedly a 
pre-conquest stone chair, like those 
at Hexham and Beverley, and its 
presence among this collection of re- 
mains is very interesting.” 

The cathedra was in the form of 
a very large stone with a seat hol- 
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LIGHTFOOT’S CLOCK IN WELLS CATHEDRAL 


lowed out in it. When found it was 
surrounded by the roots of a tree. 
With considerable difficulty, three 
men (with crowbars) brought it to 
the surface. 

Among the other articles found in 
the same excavation was half of the 
bowl of a Norman font, no doubt 
from the Norman Cathedral built in 
the 12th Century. It had an Apse, 
of which the foundations lie below 
the present Choir, and also a long, 
square-ended chapel of twelfth cen- 
tury, destroyed when the Early Eng- 
lish Choir was built. 


+ * 


The staff and congregation of Trin- 
ity Cathedral in Cleveland recently 
extended a hearty weleome to their 
Dean, the Very Reverend Chester B. 
Emerson, D.D., upon his return from 
a two months’ trip to England and 
the Continent. They also extended 
congratulations and best wishes to 
Mrs. Thomas H. Geer on her nine- 
tieth birthday. She has been a faith- 
ful communicant of Trinity Cathe- 
dral for sixty-seven years. 


* * 


Grace Cathedral in San Francisco 
has received a bequest of $5,000 from 
the late Mrs. Charles Beatty Alex- 
ander of New York. She was the 
daughter of Charles Crocker, whose 
family has made generous offerings 
to the Cathedral in the past. 


+ 9 


Through the generosity of friends 
in England and Victoria, B.C., who 
desire by means of such a gift to 
perpetuate the memory of loved ones, 
a peal of bells for Christ Church Ca- 
thedral, Victoria, has been promised. 
Bishop Charles de Veber Schofield, 
D.D., states that the peal is to be an 
exact duplication of the bells of 
Westminster Abbey, and that it will 
be possible to ring 750 “changes.” 

The provision of a sum to cover 
cost of installation is delaying the 
placing of the order. In the mean- 
time, the Bishop has issued a call to 
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those with bell-ringing experience, 
who are willing to give their time. 
I Cy 

Kagawa, the distinguished Japa- 
nese evangelist, now in this country 
to promote the cooperative movement, 
preached in St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
in Honolulu on his way from Japan. 
The Chureh was crowded for two 
services at which he spoke. Com- 
menting on the sermon, a reporter 
for the Chronicle (Church paper of 
the district), wrote: 

“The Cross of Christ has saved 
Kagawa, saved him by revealing to 
him the great social message of re- 
demption, and has set him to work on 
a mammoth seale to reconstruct so- 
ciety after the meaning and spirit of 
the Cross.” 

* * 

New north doors of paneled white 
oak were dedicated recently at St. 
John’s Cathedral in Denver, by Dean 
Benjamin D. Dagwell and Canon 
Harry Watts. Belonging to a set of 
eight, these doors are the gift of 
Mrs. John Putnam Cobb and her sis- 
ter, Mrs. John Montgomery Kuyken- 
dall, as memorials to their parents, 
Zachariah Thomason and Mary Ellen 
Thomason, and to their respective 
husbands. 

i + 

A new chapel will be erected for 
Christ Chureh Cathedral in Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, — a gift of Mrs. 
Mary E. Dulany—and will be known 
as the Chapel of the Ascension in or- 
der to carry out the symbolism of the 
Cathedral building. John H. Tilton, 
Jr., of Chicago, is the architect. 

+ * 

Gifts and pledges are being secured 
for the redecoration of the interior 
of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul 
in Erie, Pa., under the leadership of 
the Very Reverend Francis B. Blod- 
gett and a committee of laymen. The 
plans contemplate complete redecora- 
tion, including the following new in- 
stallations: pillars along the side 
aisles, reredos, clergy sedalia, and 


THE TOWERS OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 





bishop’s throne, which is to be in 
memory of Miss Sarah Reed. 


+ +t 


An increasing interest in church 
architecture is manifested among all 
religious groups and the Cathedral 
has not “had its day,” the Right Rev- 
erend William TT. Manning, D.D., 
Bishop of New York, told the re- 
cent North American Conference on 
Church Architecture, which had been 
organized by the Associated Depart- 
ments of Chureh Architecture and 
Allied Arts with the Reverend Pro- 
fessor Luther D. Reed, D.D., of 
Mount Airy, as president. It was 
held at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City. 

“At this moment,” said Bishop 
Manning, “we are entering upon a 
Cathedral-building age as witnessed 
by San Francisco, Washington, and 
other projects in this country, as well 
as Liverpool, Anglican, and West- 
minster Roman Catholic, in London. 


“The value of a Cathedral educa- 
tionally, morally and spiritually can- 
not be over estimated. Those who 
are students study the building and 
feel its spirit, its influence and its 
appeal to the highest in men—which, 
too, is the appeal of religious archi- 
tecture. No ordinary church could 
hold such a relation to the com- 
munity.” 

Speaking of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, Bishop Manning 
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pointed out that “it ministers with- 
out discrimination to peoples of all 
sorts, kinds and colors, its seats being 
open to all. It is a great witness to 
the Christian religion on a seale no 
one can overlook or ignore. It has 
no congregation or membership, and 
does not compete with religious 
forces in the city, but cooperates 
with them and strengthens them. 

“The Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine has been used for great civic 
meetings and for the funerals of no- 
table persons,” concluded the Bishop. 
“Leaders in various denominations 
have testified to its effectiveness as 
a great unifying center.” 

Walter H. Thomas, former presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, 
said that “Gothie should not be spo- 
ken of as a style, but as a spirit and 
a continuing quest. The Liverpool 
Cathedral illustrates the true Gothic 
spirit without imitation of buildings 
of a former age and clime. There is 
no need for wild modernism. Audi- 
bility and visibility are important 
and ean be obtained in the Gothic 
spirit, but not in the old way. There 
is too much pigeon hole Gothic,” he 
concluded. 

Dr. Ralph Adams Cram of Boston 
took Cathedral design and construc- 
tion as his theme. “The Cathedral is 
a demonstration of the elevation of 
all the arts that go with architec- 
ture,” he pointed out, “a confession 
of something beyond the forces of 
this earth. It is a demonstration in 
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GOVERNOR WINANT ACCEPTS 
FOR CATHEDRAL COUNCIL 


As this issue of THE CATHEDRAL 
Ace goes to press, Bishop Freeman 
announces that the Honorable John 
Gilbert Winant, former Governor of 
New Hampshire and newly appointed 
head of the Social Security Board for 
the Federal Government, has accepted 
membership on the Council of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. This appointment 
fills the last vacancy in this body. 

Governor Winant began his public 
eareer in the New Hampshire House 
of Representatives and State Senate 
from 1917-1923. He served as Gov- 
ernor of that State for three terms. 

During the World War, he joined 
the Aviation Corps in the A.E.F. with 
rank of Captain in command of the 
Eighth Observation Squadron on the 
Western Front. 

Founder of the Stable Money Asso- 
ciation, Governor Winant is a member 
of the New England Council, Vice 
President of the National Playground 
and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, President of the New Hampshire 
Tuberculosis Association, Trustee of 
the International Y.M.C.A. College, 
and President of Daniel Webster 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

As the daughter of Mrs. Archibald 
D. Russell, donor of the Apse or 
Sanctuary of Washington Cathedral, 
Mrs. Winant has long been interested 
in the enterprise on Mount Saint 
Alban, having served for some years 
as Secretary of the New York Com- 
mittee during the Chairmanship of 
the late Henry White, LL.D. 

Friends of the Cathedral extend a 
cordial welcome to Governor and Mrs. 
Winant, who have established their 
residence in Georgetown for the winter. 
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material terms of deeper realities, 
while mere material realities are 
crumbling. 

“Architecture is helpless without 
the arts,” Dr. Cram concluded. “Ca- 
thedral building is a developer of the 
fine arts in America. The Gothic 
spirit is alive in America today.” 


fy k 


Mrs. James J. Goodwin has issued 
invitations for a meeting in behalf 
of Washington Cathedral to be held 
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at her home, 83 Woodland Street, in 
Hartford, Connecticut, on Friday 
afternoon, October 25th. Mrs. Fred- 
eric W. Rhinelander, daughter of the 
First Bishop of Washington and 
Chairman of the New York Commit- 
tee of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion, will show stereopticon slides on 
the history of the Cathedral and the 
progress of its construction. 

Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, who 
was for many years Secretary of Yale 
University, will speak on the ‘‘Union 
of States’? plan in the Cathedral 
under which public officials and peo- 
ple of the different commonwealths are 
remembered in prayer at all services 
for one week. 

* 

The Honorable George Wharton 
Pepper, former United States Senator 
from Pennsylvania and member of 
the Chapter for many years, gave an 
illustrated talk on Washington Cathe- 
dral at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlton Yarnall in Northeast Harbor, 
Maine, on August 6th. Offerings of 
more than $700 were received, as a 
result of this meeting, for the ‘‘Union 


of States’’ plan, many of them being 
eredited to ‘‘Maine Week,’’ which is 
to be observed after the Great Choir 
is reopened for public worship. 

+ +* 

In his autumn greeting on page 5 
in this issue of THe CaTHEDRAL AGE, 
Bishop Freeman mentions construction 
progress on the walls of the South 
Transept above the Pilgrim Steps and 
the installation of the Ter Sanctus 
reredos in the Great Sanctuary. Neith- 
er of these projects has advanced 
sufficiently to permit taking satisfac- 
tory photographs for this issue of our 
quarterly. The editors look forward 
to publishing several photographs on 
these subjects in the Christmas num- 


ber. 
+ + 


The annual meeting of the Council 
of Washington Cathedral will be held 
on Mount Saint Alban on November 
20th and 21st with three new members 
—the Honorable John Gilbert Winant, 
Dr. Douglas S. Freeman and Harry 
Lee Rust, Jr.—attending for the first 
time. 
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| Form of Testamentary Disposition — | 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


forever 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 


two eredible witnesses. 


In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 
Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral Age 
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730 Rittenhouse St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral Age 





FIRST 
MORTGAGE 
NOTES 


Secured on residences and in- 

come-producing properties in the 

District of Columbia and adjacent 
Maryland suburbs. 
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H. L. Rust Company 


1001 Fifteenth Street 
National 8100 


St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


The Bishop of Washington 
President of the Trustees 


The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 


Headmaster 
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A RECENT GENERAL VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


Showing the Apse or Sanctuary, the Great Choir and recently completed North Tran- 
sept, and the Meredith Howland Pyne Memorial Cloister below the buttresses of the 
Sanctuary. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. * Washington, D. C 


Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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